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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
“SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC” 


. HERE are many desirable and 

beneficent things to do in or- 
der to make the world a little bit 
more decent place to live in, but 
they will not be done by platitudes 
and generalities,” says Walter Lipp- 


mann in his syndicated column for 


July 6th. If I were a French gen- 
eral I would kiss him on both 
cheeks for that refreshing declara- 
tion. I content myself with the 
American equivalent, “Bully for 
you”! or the Shakespearean phrase, 
“For this relief much thanks.” I 
have .grown weary of the banal 
generalities of the advocates of in- 
ternational confederations: ‘‘the 
world has grown 
small,” “the airplane 
has annihilated dis- 
tance,” ‘‘we can 
never again shut 
ourselves up in our 
shell,” “isolation is absurd, impos- 
sible, wicked, cowardly, suicidal.” 
And so on. I feel like saying tes- 
tily, “Yes, Yes, go on, go on. We 
have heard all that before. Pro- 
ceed. What comes next? Let’s 
have the rest of it. Don’t harp for- 
ever on A.B.C. Move on at least in 


No More 
Platitudes 
for the 
Duration 


the direction of X.Y.Z. Be specific. 
Give details. Some few essential 
details.” 

For an example of what Mr. 
Lippmann deprecates, consider the 
recent speech of the president of 
the University of Pennsylvania to a 
batch of new students. Said Dr. 
Gates: “Whatever course our coun- 
try may choose, the peace which 
the world must achieve when vic- 
tory is finally attained must be a 
lasting peace, one wrought not with 
hatred and fear, but built on a 
foundation of courage and strength, 
a peace that is flexible, to provide 
for the smaller and weaker groups, 
and a peace that is tolerant and free 
from the prejudices that destroy.” 

The students must have heard 
that kind of thing a thousand times. 
It is in the newspapers every day, 
and a hundred times a day on the 
radio it has been 
“plugged” like the 
**new ingredients” 
in an old cigarette. 
From the president of a University 
the young people had a right to ex- 
pect something less shopworn. 
“Wrought not with hatred and fear 


Facile 
Eloquence 
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but built upon a foundation of 
courage and strength” is the kind 
of thing that comes either from the 
mouths of sophomores or from 
cagey old adepts in the art of say- 
ing nothing with an air of saying a 
great deal. “A peace that is flexible 
and tolerant and free from the 
prejudices that destroy!” Of 
course, of course, but how shall we 
get that kind of peace? 

But for the supreme example of 
blah-blah gah-gah you must turn, 
as usual to Wendell Willkie. In a 
Fourth of July speech he said: “It 
is you in the green hills of Vermont 
doing the chores of a son in Africa; 
you, cutting your oats on the roll- 
ing prairies of Iowa; it is you deep 
in the dark earth of West Virginia, 
mining the coal that will put weap- 
ons in the hands of fighting men 
around the world; it is you rolling 
the tanks off the long assembly 

lines of Michigan; 
You Who! it is you herding 
You Who! cattle on the flat 

plains of Texas; you, 
riveting plates that will be ships in 
the yards of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; yes, it is you, in all this 
spreading land, rearing and educat- 
ing the children who will be citi- 
ens of tomorrow; it is you who will 
shape the world.” 

After that long crescendo of 
“You-who’s” the audience must 
have been keyed up for a smashing 
climax. They got only the ancient 
bromide that has been inflicted on 
every graduating class since the 
form of torture known as the com- 
mencement speech was first in- 
vented: “It is you who will shape 
the world!” That kind of thing in 
such crucial days as these is not 
only a waste of time and a betrayal 
of legitimate expectation; it is 
camouflage. Perhaps we may call 
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it a form of sabotage. “Rolling 
prairies of Iowa, dark earth of West 
Virginia, flat plains of Texas!” How 
does that help the war effort or the 
post-war world? 


ET’S return to Lippmann’s re- 
pudiation of “platitudes and 
generalities,” and his wise state- 
ment, “The first thing is to under- 
stand clearly, coldly and in prac- 
tical detail” what we expect to do. 
Otherwise we can “give no vital 
substance to well intentioned blue- 
prints for a better world after the 
war.” 


N his little volume U. S. Foreign 
Policy: Shield of the Republic* 
he insists that every commitment 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States may in the last analy- 
sis have to be met by waging war. 
The thesis is disturbing but the 
honesty is welcome. He says fur- 
ther, “ends and means have to be 
balanced; men must pay for what 
they want and they must want only 
what they are willing to pay for.” 
Good! There are no rights with- 
out responsibilities, no advantages 
without obligations. That moral 
principle has been all but lost sight 
of. Take for exam- 
ple, contraception, a 
trick on Nature 
played by those who 
would enjoy a privi- 
lege without incurring a responsi- 
bility. Or take the gambler who 
hopes to get something for nothing. 
Or the slacker who curses politics 
and politicians, but who will not go 
to the bother of acquainting him- 
self with the virtues and vices of 
candidates, and on Election Day 
doesn’t even go to the polls. Or the 
“playboy” who has inherited great 
1 Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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wealth and thinks that the money 
belongs to him and that he may do 
what he pleases with it. Instances 
could be multiplied, but suffice it 
to say that the idea of rights with 
no corresponding duties has become 
our national superstition. 
N OST of the orators, agitators 
and propagandists who have 
been chanting the theme of inter- 
nationalism as if it were a radio 
advertising jingle, have taken ad- 
vantage of that failing of ours. 
One might imagine that the Prohi- 
bition episode would have cured us. 
We were told twenty-five years ago, 
that we could eliminate drunken- 
ness with a constitutional amend- 
ment, but with the amendment we 
got in place of one vice a hundred. 
Now once again we are on the 
point of committing ourselves to an 
ultra-radical move with the hope 
of curing not a national vice but an 
international scourge. And once 
again the advocates of the “re- 
form” are hammering home ad- 
vantages, but concealing unpleas- 
ant consequences. I invite the 
reader to recall the speeches, pam- 
phlets, radio talks, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, proclamations, pro- 
grams for peace and for the post- 
war world, and tell me in how many 
of them has it been made plain that 
membership in a world-wide con- 
federation to insure perpetual peace 
will involve us in all the quarrels 
of all the nations. How many of 
the Willkies, the 
Streits, the Conants, 
the Agars, the Wal- 
laces have made it 
plain that to impose peace upon all 
the world we may have to abandon 
whatever modicum of peace we 
have hitherto enjoyed; that in the 
attempt to provide economic suffi- 


Special 
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ciency for all mankind we may have 
to continue the use of ration cards 
at home indefinitely; that to police 
the world (how that phrase falls 
trippingly off the tongue!) we shall 
have to maintain armed forces at 
home and abroad from now on and 
forever? . 

I do not say that all these heavy 
responsibilities will infallibly ac- 
crue. But they may come, and 
since they may it would be but hon- 
est to say so. Speaking of a some- 
what different but allied matter Mr. 
Lippmann says, “Unhappily Presi- 
dent Wilson preferred not to par- 
ticularize.” Precisely, and those 
who are now trying to “sell” us a 
new League prefer not to particu- 
larize. It is not only dishonesty 
but bad strategy. If Wilson had 
been more frank with us we might 
have gone along with him. We 
could not persuade him to particu- 
larize. So we turned him down, 
and his League with him. 

Knowing that such statements 
will be taken by illogical persons as 
an argument against international 
co-operation for the purpose of a 
just and lasting peace, and there- 
fore as a contradiction of the atti- 
tude of the Church and of the 
popes, I think I had better say in 
very simple words that I am not 
against a League, but that I am dead 
against going into a league on the 
supposition that we can do so with- 
out incurring enormous responsi- 
bilities 


ACK to Lippmann. I value his 

brief treatise chiefly because it 
is honest. He is an advocate of in- 
ternational co-operation, but he 
doesn’t blind himself or his readers 
to what co-operation involves. He 
has no patience with “the idealism 
which prompts Americans to make 
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large and resounding commitments 
combined with the pacifism which 
causes Americans to shrink from 
the measures of force that are need- 
ed to support the commitments.” 
He says that both 
Taft and Wilson 
favored “a League of 
Nations in which the 
United States assumed the obliga- 
tion to enforce peace,” but that they 
neglected to say that such a League 
must be implemented with military 
might. Mark the phrase “obligation 
to enforce peace.” Did Willkie or 
Wallace or Streit or any of that ilk 
ever use the phrase “enforce peace,” 
or better still Lippmann’s stronger 
sentence, “obligation which may in 
the last analysis have to be met by 
waging war’? 

The directors of Freedom House 
in a recent flamboyant proclama- 
tion do indeed say, “The authority 
of the world organization shall be 
made effective and irresistible by 
the establishment of an interna- 
tional police force.” But since the 
word “police” connotes in the mind 
of the ordinary citizen a good- 
hearted fellow in a blue uniform, 
jauntily swinging a billy and pa- 
trolling a beat, would Freedom 
House be willing to accept as a sub- 
stitute some such wording of their 
resolution as this: “if need be and 
as often as need be all the armed 
forces of the United States shall be 
mobilized and employed to put 
down a rebellion, a revolution, an 
insurrection or any uprising that 
forebodes war in any part of the 
world”? 

Will Freedom House go on rec- 
ord as deploring the fact that the 
League did not make war on Japan 
‘when Japan violated the integrity 
of China in 1931? And with Italy 
when Italy went into Ethiopia and 


Assets and 
Liabilities 
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Albania? And again with Japan 
when in spite of her treaty signed 
with England, France and Russia 
she invaded and occupied Korea? 
And with Russia when with the 
connivance of England she invaded 
Persia? And with France when she 
took possession of Morocco and 
split the spoils with Spain in spite 
of the fact that with England, 
France, the United States and Ger- 
many, she had guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of Morocco? 

Will Freedom House in its next 
full page ad in The New York Times 
(and elsewhere) make its own se- 
lection out of hundreds of similar 
instances in the recent past, and 
elucidate the point that by joining 
an international association to se- 
cure peace, we shall pledge our- 
selves to prevent by arms the re- 
currence of such political crimes? 
In other words will they do us the 
favor of eschewing generalities? 
Will they please particularize? Ten 
years after the writing of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine (to which England as- 
sented) the British annexed the 
Falkland Islands and established 
footholds in Guatemalan territory. 
Likewise the possession of British 
Honduras and of the Bahamas vio- 
lates the spirit—if not the letter— 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and in 
these days when a plane could take 
off from those British territories 
and in an hour or two drop bombs 
on American territory, will Free- 
dom House recommend that Brit- 
ain surrender those possible threats 
to peace? 


iv is odd how the phrase “guar- 
antee territorial integrity” occurs 
and recurs in pacts and treaties and 


ententes. Nations have been for- 
ever entering into combinations and 
alliances, and invariably they bind 
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themselves and one another to guar- 
antee that small nations shall be 
safeguarded. Usual- 
ly the guarantee has 
proved futile because 
the nations welch 
on their obligations. 
The guarantee to preserve the neu- 
trality and integrity of Belgium was 
no stronger and no more important 
to the welfare of the world than 
the guarantee to preserve the neu- 
trality and integrity of Korea. 
Korea, violated by Japan, appealed 
to England, France and the United 
States, and was left to her fate. Bel- 
gium, violated by Germany ap- 
pealed and was heard. Why the 
distinction? The answer is that the 
big nations do not care for the little 
ones. They care for themselves. 
“We didn’t go to war to avenge 
Belgium,” said Asquith. “We went 
to war to protect ourselves.” In 
other words what the big nations or 
the strong nations mean when they 
guarantee territorial integrity of 
small nations or of weak nations, 
is that they will do so when it 
serves their purpose. Otherwise 
they will leave the little fellows and 
the weak fellows to their fate. 
That’s why we who want to see 
where we are going, keep on asking 
about the future fate of Latvia, 
Esthonia, Finland and Lithuania. 
All we get for reply is a petulant, 
“Why bring that up?” We bring it 
up because we want to know 
whether the post-war planners 
mean business. 


Nations 
Are 
Selfish 


S matters have turned out we 

might better have moved against 
Japan when she raped Korea or 
Manchuria. If we had done so she 
might never have taken the Philip- 
pines. But if we are in the next 
International Confederation we may 
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have to make war at any moment 
not only for Belgium or Holland, or 
the Baltic States, but for Korea, 
Manchuria, Abyssinia, Morocco, 
Transylvania, Bessarabia, the 
Ukraine, and for any one of a hun- 
dred other localities or nationalities 
whose names are hardly known. 
We shall be not only 
police; we shall be 
firemen; and our 
beat, our district will 
be the universe. When the bell 
clangs we shall jump from the blan- 
kets into our hip boots, slide down 
the brass pole and go tearing out, 
not to Box 5 at the corner of Main 
and Market Streets, but to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, Arctica 
and Antarctica. 

Would it not be fair to ask some 
of the blah-blah orators to make 
clear to their audiences that hence- 
forth the scene of our activity will 
be not “the green hills of Vermont, 
the rolling prairies of Iowa, the dark 
earth of West Virginia, the flat 
plains of Texas,” but the steppes of 
Siberia, the rice paddies of China, 
the deserts of Asia, the jungles of 
Africa, the rivers and the dry lands, 
the tiny villages and the teeming 
cities of India (see how easily one 
may run on and on with that kind 
of Willkie eloquence) and that 
there is not or may not be a spot on 
the globe to which we may not be 
morally and legally obligated to 
send our army, our navy, our air- 
force? 

Correspondents writing from the’ 
camps at Guadalcanal or in Tunisia 
tell us that the “boys” have just one 
ambition, to do their job and come 
back home. Tell them that they 
are not coming back home, or that 
if they do they may go straight 
back again. Tell them that neither 
they nor their sons nor their grand- 
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sons will ever again be free of the 
obligation of dashing to any of the 
five continents or any of the hun- 
dred thousand islands from here to 
Hellangon (a word they will under- 
stand) to put down an insurrection 
or to fight a war. Give the boys 
that important item 
of information; let 
them vote on it and 
see what they have 
to say. Don’t slip 
Internationalism over on them while 
they are away, as Prohibition was 
put over on their fathers. 

Only a few moments ago, I hap- 
pened to hear on the radio this 
rather startling announcement: 
“We want your blood. We want it 
to send all over the world. We need 
a thousand volunteers to donate 


All 
Above 
Board 


their blood in the next three days.” 
It occurred to me that the Red 
Cross may as well make a phono- 


graph record of that appeal. We 
are going to hear it for a great 
many years, indeed forever, if we 
go into a Confederation to keep 
peace in all the world. 


WISH that the directors of Free- 

dom House (I select them be- 
cause in their published program 
they come nearer to realism and 
truth than some others) I wish they 
would explain that “police force” 
means army, navy and air-force, 
that “to make authority effective 
and irresistible” (their phrase) it 
may be necessary to wage universal 
and everlasting war; and that a 
“program of permanent peace” is 
really a program of war, incessant 
or intermittent. Tell them, as Wal- 
ter Lippmann does, that “in foreign 
relations we have habitually in our 
minds divorced the discussion of 
our war aims, our peace aims, our 
ideals, our interests, our commit- 
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ments, from the discussion of our 
armaments, our strategic position, 
our potential allies and our prob- 
able enemies.” Repeat also his 
apothegm, “men must pay for what 
they want and they must want only 
what they are willing to pay for.” 
We can do with a little more hon- 
esty of that kind. In fact a great 
deal more. 


NCE again I must explain that 

this is no argument against a 
League of Nations. It is a plea that 
if we go in we shall 
not go in blindfold- 
ed. I once heard 
one politician say to 
another, “Well, you got in, but you 
didn’t get in right.” It was true. 
Not getting in right, he carried a 
load of misery while in, and at the 
next election went out again. If we 
go into a League we must go in 
right—and stay in. 


Get in Right 
If At All 


HE mention of Wilson in close 

connection with the interna- 
tional police force reminds me of 
what Wilson thought of our doing 
police duty all over the world. It 
is to be found in the keynote speech 
of Governor Glynn at the St. Louis 
Convention in 1916 preliminary to 
the second nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson. The speech, of course, 
was viséd if not 
written by Mr. Wil- 
son. In it occurs this 
passage: “Fighting 
for every degree of 
injury would mean perpetual war, 
and this is the policy of our a 
ponents, deny it how they will. It 
would not allow the United States 
to keep the sword in the scabbard 
as long as there remains an un- 
righted wrong or an unsatisfied 
hope between the snowy wastes of 


What 
Policing 
Means 
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Siberia or the jungled hills of 
Borneo.... It would give us a war 
abroad each time the fighting cock 
of the European weather vane shift- 
ed with the breeze. It would make 
America the cockpit of the world. 
It would mean the reversal of our 
traditional policy of government. 
It would mean the adoption of im- 
perialistic doctrines which we have 
denounced for over a century. ... 
In a word, this policy of our op- 
ponents would make the United 
States the policeman of the world. 
Rome tried to be policeman of the 
world, and went down; Portugal 
tried to be policeman of the world, 
and went down; Spain tried, and 
went down; and the United States 
proposes to profit by the experi- 
ence of the ages and avoid ambi- 
tions whose reward is sorrow and 
whose crown is death.” 

“Our opponents” were at that 
time the Republicans. Odd how the 
whirligig goes round, goes round. 
Today if there are any opponents 
of the police-force role of Uncle 
Sam it is the Republicans. But 
whoever proposes and whoever op- 
poses, the truth remains: those who 
attempt to police the 
world have “gone 
down.” If we at- 
tempt to police the 
world we run the risk of “going 
down.” If some one explains that 
we shall not do all the policing but 
that we shall be helped by England 
and Russia, I shall only ask if po- 
lice do not sometimes need to be 
policed, and who shall police the 
police? If insurrection occurs in 
India shall the policing be done by 
England? And will she do the po- 
licing as she did at Amritsar? If 
the policing of India is to be done 
not by England but by a disinter- 
ested outsider, shall we Americans 


They All 
“Go Down” 
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do it? Or shall we let Russia do it 
while we and Britain stand aside? 
The advocates of policing the world 
“prefer not to particularize.” 


N the interval between the two 

wars the writer of these editor- 
ials made many speeches with much 
the same purport as these present 
paragraphs. One of those speeches 
might have been entitled “The 
Ramparts We Watch.” I used to 
say that when the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was written, the ramparts 
were those in Baltimore Harbor, 
but that if we got into another world 
war we should be watching ram- 
parts “from Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains to India’s Coral Strand.” I 
used to recite a kind of litany of 
place names at which I prophe- 
sized we should be fighting if ever 
we went to war again. I confess 


that I put into the litany a good 


many exotic words in the hope of 
enabling the hearers to visualize, or 
at least to imagine the nature of the 
task “our boys” would have to per- 
form. I had Pearl Harbor in that 
list and New Guinea and Rangoon 
and Hong Kong and Singapore and 
the Burma Road, Crete, the Dodec- 
anese, the Straits of Messina, and a 
dozen or a score of others. I confess 
that I didn’t think of Guadalcanal 
(if I knew of it), and El] Alamein (I 
had never heard of it). I had Sicily 
but not Pantelleria, Gibraltar but 
not Buna or Goona 
or Attu or Kiska. I 
had the coast of 
Coromandel but not 
the Island of Rendova or of Wana- 
wana or Kolombangara. That’s 
where we happen to be fighting on 
the day these lines are written. 
Three months ago The New York 
Times published a world map with 
sixty-nine spots indicated where 


Far-Flung 
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our armed forces are either fight- 
ing or holding the fort. 

But what I have in mind is not 
to recall a futile speech of three 
years ago (some hostile hearers 
called it a bogey-man speech) but 
to say that if we go into a League 
to enforce peace “in all the world” 
we shall from now on and as long 
as the Republic lasts, be “policing” 
those places and hundreds of oth- 
ers known now only to professional 
geographers. I don’t say that we 
must on that account keep out of a 
League, but I do demand that ad- 
vocates of the League should not 
leave it to opponents or doubters to 
paint the proper picture of the obli- 
gations that the League will bring 
upon us. 


R. LIPPMANN speaks not of 
ramparts but of “strategic de- 
fenses.” His idea is that we can- 


not defend the United States by 


standing guard at our own shores. 
Years ago someone in England said 
that Britain’s first line of defense 
was the west bank of the Rhine. 
The saying was considered arro- 
gant and provocative. But now it 
seems to Mr. Lippmann not suffi- 
ciently bold—either for Britain or 
for us. 

“The strategic defenses of the 
United States,” he says, “are not at 
the three-mile limit in American 
waters, but extend 
across both oceans 
and to the trans- 
oceanic lands. .. . 
Monroe, Jefferson and Madison saw 
clearly that American security at 
sea extended to the coast line of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. ... The 
three Virginia presidents saw a 
hundred years ago that for pur- 
poses of defense North and South 
America are a unit. . . . We are 


First Line 
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committed to defend at the risk of 
war the lands and the waters ex- . 
tending from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines and Australia, from Green- 
land to Brazil to Patagonia. The 
area of these commitments is very 
nearly half the surface of the 
globe, and within this area we in- 
sist that no other great power may 
enlarge its existing dominion, that 
no new great power may establish 
itself. The area of American de- 
fensive commitment is not quite 40 
per cent of the land surface of the 
earth.” 

If all this be true, my own con- 
viction would be that we have ceased 
to be a republic and have taken on 
the characteristics of a world em- 
pire. Daniel Web- 
ster’s famous drum- 
beat speech, spoken 
of the British Em- 
pire, now applies to us. We have 
“commitments” on 40 per cent of 
the globe. The sun will never set 
upon our bastions. 


Republic 
or Empire? 


R. LIPPMANN continues: We 

cannot rely upon a League or 
Confederation to safeguard our far- 
flung commitments. “Those com- 
mitments,” he says, “dictate the 
need for our alliance with the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations and 
with the Empire.” Together with 
Britain we need Russia, and per- 
haps China. Unlike some of our 
propagandists for world co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Lippmann is not allergic 
to the word “alli- 
ance.” He has small 
patience with those 
who “have tried to 
circumvent preju- 
dice and the lack of an under- 
standing of the facts of life by devi- 
ous, indirect, furtive, emotional cir- 
cumlocutions. It is better to pro- 


The 
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claim frankly that the alliance is 
necessary.” Nor does he delude 
himself with the idea that peace can 
be had without war. “It is nothing 
but an illusion,” he says, “tur- 
thered by the false reading of his- 
tory which has led so many to think 
that America has ever been able to 
stay out of any great war in which 
there was at stake the order of 
power in the oceans which sur- 
round the Americas.” 

In other words we are in for it. 
We may as well recognize the fact. 
Nothing will save us but force. Col- 
lective security is a “Mirage,” says 
Lippmann, and so is “Peace,” and 
so is the phrase “No entangling al- 
liances,” and so is “Disarmament” 
and so apparently is a League of 
Nations or whatever else it may be 
called that expects to function with- 
out military might. “The forma- 
tion of a nuclear alliance must in 
our thinking and in our action take 
precedence over all other consider- 
ations.” 


genes you have Mr. Lippmann’s 
mind. Agree or disagree, accept 
or reject his thesis, you know what 


he is driving at. For this I value 
his little book. It is a relief after all 
the vague, disingenuous, question- 
dodging rhetoric of unrealists who 
either don’t know what their pro- 
gram involves or conceal it. 


ND now a word—an important 
word—on the ethics of the 
Lippmann plan. He seems to think 
that we cannot afford to be squeam- 
ish or hypocritical about the polit- 
ical morality of our intended asso- 
ciates. “It would be best for us to 
waive all discussions upon abstract 
principles of right,” said the Czar’s 
foreign minister during the discus- 
sion of territorial claims on our 
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West Coast. “I did not do what I 
did for love of the United States 
but for Russia,” said the Czar him- 
self. “Russia and the United 
States,” adds Mr. Lippmann, “have 
usually each in its own interest sup- 
ported one another 
in the critical mo- 
ments of their his- 
tory.” “Ideological 
antagonisms” exist- 
ed between the 
American Republic and Russia of 
the Czars. They exist now between 
us and the Russia of Josef Stalin. 
We accepted the help of the earlier 
Russia; why should we spurn the 
help of the later? 

Furthermore we can within the 
tripartite alliance swing our weight 
to one side or the other. “In the 
Crimean War and in the Near East- 
ern crisis of 1878 American neu- 
trality was belligerently benevolent 
to Russia, no doubt in order to clip 
the power of Britain,” says Mr. 
Lippmann. How neutrality can be 
belligerent would puzzle a logician, 
but a little bad logic mustn’t bother 
us. For a year or two before Pearl 
Harbor we were both “neutral” and 
“belligerent.” Ab actu ad posse 
valet consecutio. What is actually 
possible is logically possible. Be- 
sides, logic doesn’t matter. Nor 
does loyalty. We leaned to Russia 
to clip the power of Britain. We 
can lean to England to clip the 
power of Russia. But what if on 
occasion England and Russia 
should lean toward each other to 
clip the power of the United States? 


“No Nation 
Ever Had 
an Ethical 
Ideal” 


NCE we surrender our isolation- 
ism, our prejudices and our 
scruples, we had better make up 
our minds to play the game as 
diplomats play it. Diplomats play 
it as Bret Harte’s Ah Sin played 
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poker. If, for example, our in- 
telligence department unearths a 
secret treaty between two of our 
allies to gang up on us, we must 
keep a poker face and make plans 
to cheat the cheaters. To say this 
is not cynicism; it is realism. We 
must be prepared to match chican- 
ery with chicanery, guile with 
guile, treachery with treachery. In 
the diplomatic game furthermore 
we must not be trustful, still less, 
gullible. If, for example, while in 
alliance with Russia we permit 
ourselves to think that Commu- 
nism has abandoned its opposition 
to Capitalism, we shall be laughed 
at as amateurs foolish enough to 
get into a game with professionals. 
In other words, if the Lippmann 
plan is followed we shall never 
again have more than a fitful pre- 
carious peace outward or inward. 
We cannot be an empire nor can 
we iake on the manners of an em- 
pire without paying the penalty of 
empire. 


teers primary purpose of these 
editorial observations is not to 
argue against a league or an alli- 
ance but to set forth the conse- 
quences of entrance into a league 


or an alliance. My 
complaint is not 
with post-war plans 
but with post-war 
planners. They don’t tell the whole 
truth. They rhapsodize about the 
advantages without adverting to 
the drawbacks attendant upon 
membership in an international or- 
ganization to compel peace. They 
even avoid that phrase “compel 
peace.” Lippmann does not balk 
at it. He calls an alliance ‘an 
alliance, a system of power a sys- 
tem of power, and he speaks 


Dangerous 
Game 
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again and again of “compelling” 
peace. He is honest and perhaps 
he is right. I hope he is wrong; I 
believe his plan is wrong, but I have 
no plan of my own about which I 
am so confident that I would write 
a book about it. After what I have 
said about amateurs and profes- 
sionals it would be foolish of me 
to stick my neck out and have my 
head chopped off. But like every 
man I have an opinion if not exact- 
ly a plan of my own. Some day be- 
fore the war is over I may acquire 
bravado enough to write it. But for 
the time being I content myself with 
the theme of the above paragraphs. 
I welcome Walter Lippmann’s 
book, A U.S. Foreign Policy, for its 
common sense, its 
logic, its realism, its 
intellectual hon- 
esty. It is the only 
post-war plan I 
have read that has the decency and 
the honesty to tell us what we are 
letting ourselves in for if we join 
a league or form an alliance with 
any of the great powers of the 
world. To maintain peace we must 
be ready to wage war—at any time, 
anywhere and upon any provoca- 
tion. To quote Woodrow Wilson 
again, “The United States will not 
be allowed to keep the sword in the 
scabbard as long as there remains 
an unrighted wrong or an unsatis- 
fied hope between the snowy wastes 
of Siberia or the jungled hills of 
Borneo. ... We shall go to war 
each time the fighting cock of the 
European weather vane shifts with 
the breeze.” If that is the sort of 
thing the American people are 
ready to endorse let them join a 
League or an Alliance to enforce 
peace. If not, they had better keep 
out. 


Right or 
Wrong, 
Honest 





MID-SUMMER 


By Epwarp O’GARA 


se fox is sleek with summer’s plenty now, 
Padding the wall on velvet-silent feet, 
Pausing beneath the berry-laden bough, 
Sniffing the noon-day breezes, meadow-sweet. 


Over the ripened grain the finches slant, 
Petals of gold from golden waves, wind-blown; 
The timid doe approaches, hesitant, 

Under the oaks where hidden locusts drone. 


Swift in the crystal day the swallows’ wings 
Cut silently across the pasture slope; 

Deep in the hemlock wood a lone thrush sings 
His treble-throated, broken song of hope. 


SEA-SHELL 
By T. S. 


HERE does it come from, Caught in the heart of that 
The song in the rift of it, Delicate spiral, 
Sea-lilting murmur, Imprisoned forever there, 
Beat of the spray? Yet so frail. 
Lightly, a whisper, then 
Just as the surf itself Where does it come from, 
Roaring upon the rocks, Sea-shell and sea-lark, . 
Dying away. Tossed on the crest of 
The waves’ mystery? 
Dash in that beat of it, Hark to the sound of it 
Menace of storm-wave, Ceaselessly booming, 
Lull of the star night’s Restlessly murmuring, 
Shimmering trail. Just as the sea! 





THE ATLANTIC CHARTER AS A MENACE TO PEACE 


By JoHN EARLE UHLER 


LTHOUGH, in their May confer- 
ence, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill apparent- 
ly did not mention the Atlantic 
Charter, and Mr. Churchill has at 
no time referred to it since its pub- 
lication, nevertheless it is still a 
document of World War II., signed 
by the leaders of the two great de- 
mocracies as an expression of their 
purposes. To emphasize it, the 
American government issued spe- 
cial postage stamps this past win- 
ter and begins a new series this 
summer. 
Gillette of Iowa recently introduced 
a resolution in the Senate. For a 
period it may lie dormant; then at 
last it raises its head. 

The folly of its endorsement on 
the part of Congress, however, is 
clear in its application to the Orient. 
It will be remembered that the 
Charter was promulgated before 
Pearl Harbor and was directed at 
Europe. At the query concerning 
its application after December 7, 
1941, President Roosevelt declared 
that it applies to all the world. 
Winston Churchill, the co-author, 
however, raised doubts about it by 
his statement on the liquidation of 
the British Empire. And Queen 
Wilhelmina followed with her claim 
for the former Dutch possessions in 
the Orient. On the one hand, the 
two leading statesmen of America 
and England said (Article III. of the 
Atlantic Charter) that “they respect 
the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under 
which they will live.” On the other 
hand, one of those statesmen and 


To make it official, Mr.. 


the ruler of a country that he is 
sponsoring imply that they will 
again force their government on an 
alien people. 

Japan is doing no less. Since it 
first spread its wings in 1895, it has 
seized lands whose population ex- 
ceeds 330,000,000, almost twice as 
many people as are in the United 
States. Of this total, only one- 
twelfth apply to lands conquered by 
the Japanese between 1895 and the 
first World War. During the next 
twenty-three years, that is, between 
November 11, 1918, and December 
7, 1941, about 155,000,000 — less 
than half the total—are accounted 
for by occupied China and by Man- 
churia. The remainder, which is 
almost half the total, has fallen to 
Nippon since Pearl Harbor. 

To these conquered people, how 
does the Atlantic Charter, which is 
the only pronouncement from 
Washington on the subject, apply? 

Since it was originally aimed at 
Europe, to countries like Norway 
and Greece, which were independ- 
ent, let us first select a similar 
country in the Far East, Korea. 

Before its occupation by Japan, 
Korea could boast its own imperial 
dynasty, and its inhabitants have 
an individuality and identity of their 
own. They number 24,000,000, of 
which only one per cent is Japa- 
nese. Their country is a peninsula, 
projecting from Northeast Asia, 
with a coastline of almost two 
thousand miles dotted by numer- 
ous excellent natural harbors. It 
possesses iron, coal, copper, gold, 
and silver mines. Not to be over- 
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looked are deposits of tungsten, 
zinc, lead, and graphite. They may 
not have been deemed extensive in 
pre-war days, but their potentiali- 
ties, under present conditions, are 
certainly not negligible. 

When, after a decade of false 
starts, Japan finally took over 
Korea in 1905, Tokyo was flexing its 
claws for a jujitsu hold on China. 
The Nipponese used Korea for their 
invasions of the mainland. The 
harbors there meant much to the 
Japanese navy, particularly as the 
distance from Mozi in Japan to 
Fusan in Korea is only one hundred 
and sixty miles. It was actually 
the beginning of Japanese expan- 
sion. 

For thirteen years the Koreans 
bore the Japanese yoke with pa- 
tience. Then they were heartened 
by Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, which was the 1918 version 
of the Atlantic Charter. They 
naturally took it seriously. They 
believed in President Wilson’s sin- 
cerity. They thought that his pro- 
nouncement applied to all the 
world, to Asia as well as Europe. 
As a result, in 1919, they made 
demonstrations — peacefully — in 
favor of the freedom which they 
felt had been promised them. But, 
in the first World War, Japan was 
on our side, as England and Russia 
were then and are today. It was 
learned that the Fourteen Points 
were aimed only at Germany. They 
did not affect our allies, like Japan, 
just as the Atlantic Charter does 
not affect our present allies, like 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
As a result, Korea suffered seventy- 
five hundred executions and mass 
killings, and imprisonments, it is 
said, ran up to two millions. 

This manifestation on the part 
of the Koreans in 1919 was not 
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necessarily anti-Japanese. It sim- 
ply expressed their desire, in accord 
with the American president’s 
Fourteen Points, for self-determina- 
tion. But the hopeless uprising of 
December, 1929, which Tokyo put 
down with brutal severity, was ex- 
clusively against Nippon. In other 
words, the Koreans have demon- 
strated in recent years, 1919 to 
1929, that they hate the Japanese 
and want to be free. 

In spite of these demonstrations, 
the United Nations are not justified 
in assuming that the Koreans are 
now prepared to take chances in or- 
der to promote the Allied cause. 
After their tragic experience with 
President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, they can hardly be expected, 
in the slightest degree, to trust in 
the Atlantic Charter. They will be 
prone to require something more 
definite than the sentimentalism of 
an American politician. 


Differing from the Koreans, the 
70,000,000 people of the Nether- 
lands East Indies are apparently 
pro-Japanese. After an investiga- 
tion on the spot, Colonel Carlos P. 
Romulo in his recent best-seller, / 
Saw the Fall of the Philippines, 
makes this quite clear. The con- 
sensus is that they were not mis- 
governed by Holland. The chief 
source of their resentment is that 
they were ruled by a tiny nation 
one-tenth their size, which pros- 
pered at their expense. In Colonel 
Romulo’s book, one of their lead-., 
ers is quoted as having said: “Sure- 
ly you can see that the salvation of 
the Far East lies with Japan. With 
the exception of America, all the 
nations in the Far East are here to 
exploit us. That exploitation will 
not end until one of our own peo- 
ple assumes leadership. It is sui- 
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cide for us to oppose the leadership 
of Japan.” And a beautiful and 
cultured Indonesian woman, 
“world-traveled, a graduate of Bar- 
nard College, who would have 
graced any gathering in the world,” 
is described as having been pro- 
Japanese before the Japanese inva- 
sion. When asked for her reason, 
she replied, “Anything is better for 
us than life under the Dutch.” 
Some Indonesian Nationalist 
leaders, who dream of independ- 
ence for their lands, may or may 
not have derived comfort from the 
Atlantic Charter. Their satisfaction 
may have been heightened when 
Holland gave its adhesion to the 
document and therefore concurred 
in the statement recognizing “the 
right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which 
they will live.” But Queen Wilhel- 


mina, in her declaration of August 
6, 1942, brought home to them the 


fact that these words, like Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, were delphic and 
vapory. 

The Queen said, in part, “We 
want nothing that does not belong 
tous. We want to resume our place 
as an independent nation on the 
fringe of the Atlantic and on the 
dividing line of the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans.” And Minister (now 
Ambassador) Loudon stated at 
Asheville, N. C., on June 22, 1942: 
“Yes, indeed the Netherlands East 
Indies is not a colony but an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom.” 

The same is true of the 25,000,000 
people of Indo-China. The defeat 
of the French and the occupation 
by the Japanese of France’s “bal- 
cony on the Pacific” afforded an ad- 
mirable opportunity of giving effect 
to the principle of “self-determina- 
tion” when Japan is defeated. But 
the rumor became prevalent in the 
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Far East that the United Nations 
contemplate restoring Indo-China to 
France. In view of Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s statements about her colo- 
nies, the rumor seemed true. As a 
result, the more ambitious of the 
local leaders in Indo-China, who 
might have been willing to encour- 
age helpful sabotage or passive re- 
sistance, are not tempted to risk it. 

For the time being, all these lands 
—Korea, the Dutch East Indies, 
Indo-China—are lost to the United 
Nations.. But China, or at least a 
part of it, is one of us and still ac- 
tive at our side. She provides the 
best—perhaps the only— possible 
entrance for our prospective vic- 
tory over Japan. What is her out- 
look toward the future as it is pro- 
jected by America and England? 

In the first World War, through 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement, which 
was countenanced if not inspired by 
Woodrow Wilson even as he was 
compiling or just about to compile 
his Fourteen Points, America agreed 
to grant to Japan certain privileges 
in the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung. This territory, with a popu- 
lation as large as that of England, 
is not only rich in minerals, but it 
is especially sacred to Chinese sen- 
timent as the birthplace of Con- 
fucius. The American - Japanese 
pact alone was thoroughly distaste- 
ful to the Chinese. The circum- 
stances surrounding it were more 
so. 

The articles of this agreement 
were being decided late in 1917 
when Viscount Ishii visited Amer- 
ica. The entire conversation was 
secret. Even as the last whispers 
sounded this transfer of Chinese 
interests to Japan, and as the ink 
of the- signatures was still wet, 
President Wilson proclaimed his 
Fourteen Points in favor of “open 
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covenants openly arrived at” and 
of “self-determination.” In retro- 
spect, China recognizes the Four- 
teen Points as false. Why should 
she regard the Atlantic Charter as 
any different? 

Nor does the Atlantic Charter, 
with the addendum that it applies 
“to the whole world,” comfort 
China in regard to Formosa and the 
Pescadores islands. They were ac- 
quired by Japan under the Treaty 
of Shimoseki which terminated its 
1894-1895 war against China. The 
people of Formosa are Chinese, and 
a Chinese strain is dominant in the 
Pescadores. 

Formosa, a large island flanking 
the South China coast, Hong Kong, 
and Canton, is a distinct menace to 
China, to say nothing of the Philip- 
pines. It has become what is tech- 
nically known as a “floating fort- 
ress.” It has been converted into a 


vast Japanese army, navy, and air 


base. From its air fields came most 
of the planes that bombed Hong 
Kong and Manila. At its ports, 
many of the invading troops em- 
barked to attack the Philippines. 
Together with the Pescadores to its 
north, it enables Japan to close the 
East China Sea to its enemies. And 
it permits the Japanese to extend 
their lines of communication far to 
the south. 

The question here is not so much 
about self-determination of peoples. 
There are only five million inhabi- 
tants in the one large and sundry 
small islands. Their importance 
rather lies in their strategic rela- 
tion to China and the Philippines. 
This is of sufficient moment to 
justify the expectation that Japan 
will not be permitted to hold them. 
But ‘there is nothing in the Atlantic 
Charter that lends itself to the in- 
terpretation that they will be given 
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back to China. This lacuna cannot 
be gratifying to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

More humiliating to the Chinese 
than the tyranny imposed upon 
them by the sword of Japan were 
the treaty rights, concessions, and 
special privileges appropriated in 
China by the Occident. For the 
most part, these have recently 
(January 11, 1943) been dissolved. 
But the very fact that it required a 
special treaty to wipe out America’s 
claim to extraterritoriality, to spe- 
cial tariffs, treaty ports, garrisons, 
anchorages, demonstrates that the 
Atlantic Charter did not, of itself, 
extend to China any assurance of 
self-determination. And the cir- 
cumstances that London, in giving 
its signature to this pact, retained 
its settlement at Hong Kong and its 
lease at Kowloon, makes it indubi- 
table that at least a part of the 
West still looks upon the Far East 
as a region which it has a vested 
right to colonize and exploit. 

The American public has been 
informed that the Chinese press re- 
vealed popular approval of the re- 
nunciations just made by the 
United States and England. What 
is not so generally known in this 
country is that a strong undercur- 
rent of feeling in China resents the 
determination on Britain’s part to 
hold Hong Kong for herself. 

To this sentiment, the stubborn 
principles of economic laws lend 
weight. Hong Kong is not merely 
the gateway between the East and 
the West, and one of the greatest 
trans-shipment ports in the world, 
but it is the only deep water har- 
bor on the South China coast. 
Amoy and Swatow to the north are 
both small and shallow. Canton is 
inaccessible to vessels of more than 
three thousand tons. Wampoa, on 
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the river below Canton, could per- 
haps be developed at the cost of tens 
of millions of dollars, but such a 
development would not only be 
costly but useless in view of com- 
petition from Hong Kong. The Chi- 
nese, in a word, regard this port as 
the practical access to the sea which 
South China requires for its eco- 
nomic, commercial, and industrial 
expansion. It cannot be expected, 
therefore, that the Chinese will 
fight with any enthusiasm to retake 
this city and its environs from the 
Japanese, who now occupy it, just 
to see it pass out of their hands to 
England. 

If Hong Kong and Shantung 
evoke, in the Chinese, memories of 
the inapplicability of the Fourteen 
Points and the Atlantic Charter to 
parts of Asia adaptable to exploita- 
tion by foreigners, all doubt on 
that score is removed from their 
minds when they recall what hap- 
pened to Egypt in March, 1919. 

The Egyptians had taken Presi- 
dent Wilson at his word. They be- 
lieved that the principle of self- 
determination applied to them. 
Their fertile soil and their strate- 
gic situation, however, made of 
their territory an area deemed to be 
suitable for foreign domination. 
They learned, well before the Peace 
Conference had finished its labors, 
that the President’s promises were 
made only in an esoteric sense. 
And thus, while the first World 
War had started with their coun- 
try under a purely nominal Turkish 
Protectorate—under the suzerainty 
of a people allied to them by ties of 
blood and religion—the United 
States agreed to transfer them, sev- 
eral weeks before the Treaties of 
Paris were signed, to a British Pro- 
tectorate. So weakly did Washing- 
ton stand by its lofty phrase. So 
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weakly, the Chinese realize, may it 
do so again. 

Different has been the history of 
America’s attitude toward the so- 
called Manchukuo Empire. At no 
time has Washington recognized it 
as even a de facto state. It may 
therefore be assumed that when 
Japan is defeated, the 35,000,000 
Chinese inhabitants of Manchuria 
will be released from Japanese 
bondage and returned to the mother 
country. 

But the Chinese remember that, 
even as Washington denounced 
Tokyo for seizing this vast terri- 
tory, America was directly aiding 
the Japanese, by the sale of scrap 
iron, for example, to overcome Chi- 
nese resistance. With one arm, we 
were shaking our fist at Japan; with 
the other, we were helping to push 
forward its ambitions. 

To be sure, Washington took an 


abrupt right-about face in her pol- 


icy in the autumn of 1941. How 
wise or stupid this change was, in 
view of past appeasement and the 
critical situation in Europe, only 
history will prove. In any case, by 
the demands on Tokyo that it with- 
draw from China and break its alli- © 
ance with Germany, our State De- 
partment strengthened the hand and 
tongue of the treacherous war party 
there. The debacle at Pearl Harbor 
and Bataan followed. America was 
in an Asiatic, as well as a European 
war. And within six months, China 
was in a sorrier plight than she had 
ever been in her history. 

The Chinese naturally wonder 
why the United States does not pur- 
sue the war with greater vigor on 
that side where we had been 
plunged into it so tragically. It is 
not enough to explain that strategy 
demands the defeat of Germany 
first and that our energies must 
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therefore be directed chiefly on that 
side. What of the inexplicable 
slight accorded by both our army 
and our diplomatic corps to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s military representative, 
General Hsiung Shi-fei, who was 
completely ignored in Washington 
for virtually a year! What of the 
trifle of lend-lease aid that has gone 
to Chungking! In themselves, these 
circumstances may not be conclu- 
sive, but they are significant as 
straws in the wind. 

In an effort to inspire the people 
of occupied lands in the Orient to 
revolt against their Japanese mas- 
ters, Washington’s record is almost 
a total failure. In the first place, 
aside from its application to the 
countries which were more or less 
independent—China, Korea, and the 
Philippines — such an effort faces 
the utmost difficulty. In the lands 
severely exploited by Europe—the 
Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, 
Malaya, and Burma—the hatred for 
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the Occidental is greater than it is 
in India. In the second place, the 
Oriental has no faith, and no 
grounds for faith, in the Atlantic 
Charter. He regards it only as the 
ghost—and a very thin ghost—of 
the Fourteen Points. In the first 
World War, he learned that the 
exalted ideals of the American 
president applied only to lands that 
were not open to exploitation by 
Europeans. If the present leader 
of America meant otherwise, he 
has already been repudiated by his 
allies, and he has not said nay. 
They have spoken, but he has 
not. 

The conclusion is clear. The At- 
lantic Charter is a monstrosity of 
the sea. Even in its birth it smelled 
ancient and fish-like. The postage 
stamps in its commemoration are a 
mockery. And Mr. Gillette will do 
better to let it decompose than to 
drag it before the Senate for official 
sanction. 


Sean 


ing disbanding of the Comintern is most decidedly not the aban- 

donment of Communism; and it is equally certain that—Comin- 
tern or no Comintern—over whatever territory the influence of the 
Kremlin extends, that territory will be compelled to submit to the 
form of administration and social theories that are at present in 
force in Russia. . .. Whatever the reasons for the step that has been 
taken, and whatever possible modifications of Soviet policy it may 
portend, one thing is quite clear: the liquidation of the Comintern is 
propaganda only. It remains embedded (as it always has been) in 
the Soviet System of Government. 


—The Weekly Review (London), May 27th. 





SANCTUARY 


By Mary FRANCES WaArD 


A SOLDIER knelt in prayer; his eyes were toward 
The shining tabernacle of his Lord. 

The vast Cathedral’s silence wrapped him round; 

Here where he spoke to God, there was no sound, 

Yet, space was vibrant with his eager prayer: 


“A cross my Country bears, and I would ask 
The flame of Heaven’s courage for my task, 
To help it climb, as You climbed Calvary’s way, 
To save the gold, and not the dross of clay. 


~ “Now in my hand has duty put a sword, 
Not as I will, but as Thou willest, Lord. 
This service to a cause I gladly give 
If by Your Truth the world again may live”! 


Where kneels the soldier now, a half a world away, 
Wrapped with red-flared night, with smoke-charred day? 


With Faith he’s built a shrine—a thing apart 
Where burns the vigil light within his heart— 
And shuts out battle with its walls of prayer. 


TO A LAD WHO SANG 


By EpituH Tatum 


OW often have his slender fingers strayed 
In chords upon the strings, that rang, 

Companioning the tender songs he sang. 
He was himself a melody that nature played, 
Then silenced in a breath. 
But think not we will hear his songs no more, 
Nor is his going death. 
O birds of dawn, you caught the harmony 
That poured upon the day 
In fountains of pure ecstasy 
That you repeat from sea to sea 
To gladden hearts that love him so, 
Though he has gone away. 





MAN IN THE CORN 


By Dasney Otis COLLINS 


UBAL CARSE had returned from 

his morning ride around the 
plantation, and in his rocking chair 
under the maple tree in the front 
yard was waiting impatiently for 
the mail. His eyes, set deep under 
shaggy tufts, showed a dark trace 
of loneliness and anxiety. 

Not since his son David had left 
home, after their quarrel because 
of the girl he was too young to 
marry, had Jubal felt such intense 
need of the boy. All this talk about 
Brock Dupré, who had escaped from 
the Cherokee jail three days ago, 
had him worried. Jubal’s testi- 
mony had been a major factor in 
the conviction of Brock Dupré, and 
Brock had sworn in the courtroom 


that he would come back some day 


and have revenge. . . . The screech 
of the cistern pulley caused Jubal 
to turn irritably, his quick temper 
exploding in a shout. 

“Rena! What you and Sweet 
Chile doin’ comin’ in already? 
Thought I told you to finish chop- 
pin’ that cotton!” 

The large saddle-colored woman 
cried shrilly, “Dere’s a man in de 
corn!” 

“Us seen him!” moaned Sweet 
Chile, clinging to the taut rope. “A 
gre’t big man wit’ black whiskers 
all over his face!” 

Jubal sank deeper. into the chair. 
Man in the corn. Sometimes it was 
a mad dog, or the dread dog-eater; 
but usually it was a man in the 
corn. Stock excuses all, to get out 
of chopping cotton. . . . But could 
they have seen Brock Dupré? Jubal 
felt a tightness in the pit of his 
stomach, 


Mrs. Carse, a little gray woman 
in lavender voile, holding a pal- 
metto fan, came out on the gallery. 
“I declare, I believe they’re telling 
the truth,” she said, uneasiness in 
her soft voice. “Sweet Chile just 
couldn’t put on that way. And 
Rena is downright ashy, she’s so 
scared.” 

“They didn’t see anything but 
too much Johnson grass.” Jubal’s 
speech was abrupt, as though he 
quickly shut a door, not quite cer- 
tain of what was beyond it. 

“I don’t like the idea of Brock 
Dupré being out,” Mrs. Carse said. 
“He blames you for convicting him. 
You know what he said he’d do to 
you. I think you ought to phone 
the sheriff.” There was a small 
silence between them. She said, 
then, “I’d feel a heap easier if David 
was here.” 

Jubal flung his shoulders away 
from her, facing the women who 
moved leisurely along the paling 
fence. He had the high wedge- 
shaped forehead and thin nostrils 
peculiar to the Carses. A pointed 
goatee brushed his black bow string 
tie, increasing the severely lean 
lines of his cheeks. Mrs. Carse’s 
troubled gaze seemed to reach far 
beyond the women. 

Rena pulled at the sagging gate. 

“Don’t you come in here,” Jubal 
said, with authority. ‘“What’s all 
these lies about seein’ a man in the 
corn?” As he awaited her answer, 
Jubal was not conscious that he 
leaned tensely toward her. 

“Us seen him,” she said solemn- 
ly. “I’d ruther be dead an’ buried 
n’ go back dere, Mis’ Jewhall, I'll 
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work anywheres else you tells me, 
long as it’s out in de open, where 
he can’t sneak up on me.” 

“Me, too,” Sweet Chile said. Her 
fingers trembled on the hoe handle. 

Jubal asked if she had ever seen 
Brock Dupré. 

“Naw suh, I reck’n I ain’t. But 
he was jes’ ’zactly like folks say he 
looks like.” 

Rena anticipated Jubal’s ques- 
tion to her. “Ef it warn’t him, it was 
some yother white man,” she said. 
“I ain’t goin’ back to no high corn.” 
She squinted up at the sun. “Time 
to be startin’ dinner, anyhow, an’ 
I ain’t even picked my okra yet.” 

Unnoticed, the house boy, Gabe, 
stood listening in wide-eyed silence. 
“Ez I wuz drivin’ de cows to de 
pastur’ dis mo’nin’,” he said huski- 
ly, “I seed a gre’t big man wit’ black 
whiskers hidin’ in de plum nestry. 
He says to me, ‘Gabe—’” 

“As much truth in that as the 
rest of it,” Jubal said drily. He 
understood, as well perhaps as it is 
given a white man to understand, 
the highly imaginative nature of the 
plantation Negro. But could they 
be telling the truth? “I’m goin’ 
down there myself,” he said, “soon 
as the mail comes. If this man y’all 
saw didn’t leave any tracks, I'll 
make you both work Saturday eve- 
nin’, to make up for it.” 

“He is dere,” Rena said positive- 
ly, and started toward the china- 
berry-shaded cabin beyond the cis- 
tern. Sweet Chile followed, her face 
showing injured pride. 

Mrs. Carse told Gabe to finish 
sweeping the hall carpet. When he 
disappeared into the rambling old 
frame house, she said in a low 
voice: “I just know it’s Brock.” 

‘Oh, can’t you ever leave a man 
alone! All time plaguin’ me about 
Brock.” 
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She looked carefully at him, and 
went into the house. Jubal’s half- 
angry, half-repentant gaze followed 
her. He wanted to tell Lou he was 
sorry, he hadn’t meant to say that. 
Instead, he glanced impatiently to- 
ward the roadside mail box, then 
stretched out his long legs. 

Late June’s heat quivered over 
the black land, but in the shade of 
the maple it was cool. A Gulf 
breeze, scented with magnolia blos- 
soms from the tree at the south cor- 
ner of the gallery, stirred the layered 
green. 

Presently a car rolled down the 
lane toward the house. Jubal 
frowned when he saw that the 
driver was Nancy Hale, the girl 
David wanted to marry. 

Lou Carse did not look at Jubal 
as she went to the gate, calling, 
“Good morning, Nancy. Do come 
right in.” 

Nancy got out of the car. “Good 
morning, Miss Lou.” Her tones 
were slightly strained as she added, 
“How are you, Mister Jubal?” 

Jubal answered that he was fine, 
and how were all the folks? To 
him the slender, brown - haired 
young woman was still the little 
girl in pigtails who used to wait at 
the road gate for David, on her way 
to school. The swift tempo of her 
whispered speech to Lou caused 
in him a half-amused curiosity. 
She’d get over feeling this way 
about him when she realized he had 
come between David and her for 
their own good. Then Lou Carse 
was saying excitedly, “Jubal, did 
you hear that? Tell him, child.” 

She hesitated, and Jubal said, 
“Tell me what?” 

“Why, Papa saw Mister Will 
Johnson at the store this morning. 
Mister Will was fishing in the Flat 
Hole yesterday and, about dark, as 
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he started to leave, he saw Brock 
come out of the brush and start 
across on a drift. He was sure it 
was him.” 

Jubal concealed his uneasiness 
behind a calculated smile. “Will 
Johnson always was a great hand 
at tellin’ tales,” he said. 

“He said he was sure,” the girl 
repeated. She looked uncertainly 
at Jubal. 

Then Lou took her hand and they 
turned toward the house. “I just 
want you to see the last batch of 
peach preserves,” she said. “They’re 
the prettiest ever.” 

Jubal settled back into the rock- 
er. Before it was over, folks would 
be seeing Brock behind every tree 
in the canebrake. He looked after 
Nancy thoughtfully, and with ap- 
proval. She would make David a 
good wife, when the time came. 

After a while, Hugh Wilson’s old 


car rattled up the long hill, paused 
at the mail box, and went on. 
“Mornin’, Mister Jubal,” called the 


mail rider. Jubal answered with a 
wave of the hand. “Gabe!” he 
shouted. “Go get the mail.” 

From the depths of the house a 
voice answered “Yassuh,” and the 
black boy came to the door, drag- 
ging a broom. “You call me, Mis’ 
Jewball?” 

“Go get the mail. And how many 
thousand times has Miss Lou told 
you about holdin’ the screen door 
open, so all the flies in creation can 
come in?” 

Gabe let the door slam, crossed 
the wide gallery, and the soles of 
his feet padded the box-bordered 
bricks. There had always been a 
Gabe around the house, to do odd 
jobs and to play with the boys. But 
now the boys had grown up and 
gone away. David, the youngest, 
had left home last Christmas. Lone- 
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liness deepened in the old man’s 
face. But his mouth was set in a 
line of bitter and unrelenting pride. 

Gabe handed him the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser and a letter. “Das 
all come,” he said. 

Jubal glanced at the envelope, 
but did not touch it. He spoke so 
brusquely that the boy jumped: 
“Take it to Miss Lou.” 

He opened the newspaper, search- 
ing the headlines closely. “Brock 
Dupré, Convicted Arsonist, Still At 
Large,” he read. 

Mrs. Carse came to the door, 
David’s letter in her hand. She asked, 
“Anything new in the paper?” 

“No. Just says he’s still out.” He 
said, without looking up, “What’s 
the news from David?” 

“He didn’t have much to say.” 
She paused. “Jubal, I think you 
ought to phone the sheriff.” 

He slapped the paper across an 
arm of the chair. “Call up the 
sheriff on account of a passel of 
lazy niggers lyin’ about seein’ a man 
in the corn? You sholy don’t be- 
lieve that yarn of Will Johnson’s, 
do you? I declare, Lou— A 
man of violent moods, he jumped 
up and strode into the house. “T’ll 
settle this thing right now.” 

“That same old blue darter was 
after the chickens again this morn- 
ing,” Lou Carse said. “He lit in the 
persimmon tree in the big cut.” 

“Tl watch out for him.” 

Not many men have a wife as un- 
derstanding as Lou, Jubal thought 
as he lifted the shotgun from behind 
the hall door. She knew he wanted 
to take the gun and had chosen this 
way to let him do it without con- 
fessing his uncertainty before Nancy 
and her. She displayed this tact in 
regard to David’s letters, leaving 
them where he might read them 
unobserved. 
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He crossed the barn lot and 
stopped under the giant hackberry 
tree to load the gun. The boys— 
there had been nine —had spent 
many a happy hour climbing among 
those gnarled branches. His reflec- 
tive gaze rested on an old bird’s nest 
up there, and the thought came to 
him that the nest was like his home: 
when the birds were grown they 
had flown away. David, though, 
was different from the others. Jubal 
had been closer to him than to his 
other sons, but not so close as he 
had thought. He shouldered the 
gun and strode into the level heat, 
and David seemed to walk beside 
him. And he came to the mulberry 
tree where David and he had their 
argument. ? 

“I’ve got something to tell you, 
Pa,” he seemed to say, his speech 
shy, forced. “Nancy and I want to 
get married.” 

Jubal’s answer came back to him, 
as it had so many times. “I got 
nothin’ against Nancy, except she’s 
too young to be thinkin’ about 
marryin’. She can wait, and so can 
you. I didn’t marry your Ma till I 
was a grown man and able to sup- 
port her.” 

“I’m eighteen. 


I can’t keep on 
grubbing dirt all my life, with noth- 
ing to look ahead to.” 

Jubal remembered, when he was 
eighteen, how hopelessly far had 
seemed the distance between his 


dreams and their fulfillment. He 
had wished to lessen the bitterness 
of these years for his last son, 
whom he even now thought of as 
the baby. More than all else, he 
wished to protect the boy, to guide 
him into a safe channel. But his 
obstinacy, born of running his own 
plantation in his own way, had 
closed the door. “No,” he had said. 
“I told you, when you get to be 
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twenty-one, I’ll give you a share in 
the place. Plenty of time to be 
thinkin’ of gettin’ married after 
that.” 

“That’s three more years.” 

“I waited seven years for your 
Ma.” 

“I won’t wait that long,” the boy 
had said quietly. 

Shortly the Carse temper had 
flamed, fanned higher by the nar- 
row Carse pride. The quarrel had 
ended in Jubal’s ordering David off 
the place, warning him never to 
come back. And David had gone 
away, and now the nest was empty. 

Jubal ran his fingers through his 
damp hair. In long sweeps the 
black land rolled away, to all sides 
of him. Osage orange trees marched 
like gaunt old soldiers beside the 
Big Road. Through openings in 
the Cherokee hedge banked at the 
feet of the trees he saw Nancy in 
Jim Hale’s old Ford, going home. 
He went on. 

The cotton field, reaching to the 
lighter green of the corn, was 
sprinkled with white and pink blos- 
soms. Jubal crossed the rows of 
waist-high stalks, keenly appraising 
the system of moisture-retaining 
terraces David had devised. The 
boy had the makings of a born 
planter, the gift of making things 
grow. 

Cautiously, with glances to all 
sides, he entered the hot stillness 
of the corn. It stood eight to ten 
feet tall, full-tasseled, pendants of 
golden and maroon silk spraying 
from the ear tips. He searched for 
half an hour, but found no man’s 
tracks. It was as he had thought. 
Still, this wilderness of green blades 
was a good place for a man to hide. 
He came out of the cornfield, head- 
ed toward the shade of the.cotton- 
woods at the south end of the big 
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cut, and toward the Indian peach 
tree. 

The wild peach tree, unmolested 
these days by growing boys, was 
hung with ripening fruit. There 
was a peel under it, so fresh it had 
not yet curled or discolored. Jubal 
stared at the reddish strip. His 
strained gaze fixed on a footprint 
in the grass. As he looked, a blade 
of grass rose slowly out of the foot- 
print. Jubal Carse glanced uneas- 
ily about him, drove his gaze deep 
into the corn. Was Brock Dupré 
really’ out there? 

The case against Brock had been 
built solely on Jubal’s testimony. 
He hadn’t wanted to bear witness 
against a boy. He felt the whole 
unfortunate affair was the result of 
a boy’s foolishness. Even while his 
testimony was damning Brock, 
Jubal desired only to protect him, 
as he would David. 

Passing through the near-by vil- 
lage of Floradale late one night 
after a trip to Cherokee, he had 
noticed a sudden burst of light in 
the rear of Brock Dupré’s store, and 
he had seen Brock running away 
from the frame building. The store 
and all it contained was burned. In- 
vestigation had established the fact 
that Brock was heavily in debt be- 
cause of his incessant gambling, 
that he had desperate need of the 
insurance money. 

After a short search, Jubal dis- 
covered a man’s tracks entering the 
cornfield. He followed, the shotgun 
gripped tightly. In a patch of ber- 
muda grass he lost the tracks. As 
he drove himself to find them again, 
he heard the sound of corn being 
stripped from the stalk. He moved 
warily toward the sound. It was 
hot in the cornfield, and no breath 
of air stirred the blades. Jubal’s 
palms were damp and cold, a chilly 
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moisture glistened on his fore- 
head. The ripping sounds stopped. 
He glimpsed the running figure of a 
man. Gun butt leaped to shoulder. 

“It’s Wash,” he murmured, re- 
lieved, and lowered the gun. 

The black man, clutching an arm- 
ful of ears, darted among the stalks. 
Jubal opened his mouth to shout, 
but changed his mind. Wash was 
one of his share-croppers, and had 
been raised with Brock. This 
thought held Jubal silent. He 
moved alertly forward, and came 
to the Negro’s tracks. Those bro- 
gans had never made the footprints 
under the Indian peach tree. He 
stood looking at them a long time. 

Sweet Chile was at the woodpile, 
purposely slow in picking up the 
stove wood. “You see him?” she 
asked Jubal. 

“Saw Wash makin’ off with an 
armful of roastin’ ears.” 

“Dat wasn’t no Wash I an’ Aunty 
saw. Dat was a white man.” 

Jubal went on. Mrs. Carse, 
plainly worried, met him at the back 
steps. He told her what he had 
seen. “I got half a notion to go to 
Wash’s house tonight. It’s just a 
chance Brock might be hidin’ 
there.” 

“You'll do no such thing,” she 
said, with a severity unusual in her. 
Not answering, Jubal went out un- 
der the maple tree and sat in his 
rocking chair and opened the news- 
paper. Mrs. Carse followed him. 
“Aren’t you going to phone the 
sheriff?” 

“Now, Lou, you know I don’t put 
any stock in tales like that. Will 
Johnson made it up out of whole 
cloth. And Jim Hale kept it goin’, 
just to scare the children.” 

“But you said you thought Wash 
might be hiding Brock.” 

“I said it was just a chance. 
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Might turn out to be a wild goose 
chase, and folks would be laughin’ 
behind my back.” 

Mrs. Carse said, “I wish David 
was here.” 

Jubal did not look up. His lips 
were compressed in silence. 

Lou Carse gazed thoughtfully to- 
ward the cornfield. She turned on 
him, her eyes flashing anger. 

“You never should’ve sent him 
away! He earned the right to bring 
his wife here to live with us. You 
couldn’t expect him and Nancy to 
keep on waiting, when there was 
no earthly use of it. Nancy Hale 
would have been as fine a daughter 
to us as if she was our own flesh 
and blood.” 

Jubal bent closer over the news- 
paper, a dull burn under the tan of 
his cheeks. 

“You'll live to regret it, mark my 
words—driving away the only son 
who was content to stay with us, and 
the daughter God did not will for 
us to have.” 

He flung down the newspaper. 
Anger grooved harsh lines about 
his mouth. “I never drove him 
away, and you know it!” Jubal shot 
the denial at her. “They’re nothin’ 
but children. Let ’em grow up, be- 
fore they start talkin’ about gettin’ 
married. That’s the trouble with 
Brock. If he hadn’t lost his head 
over gamblin’, he never would’ve got 
into this scrape. Brock,” he said in 
a quieter tone as he reached down 
for the paper, “ain’t much older’n 
David.” 

Mrs. Carse looked hard at him, 
two small vertical lines between 
her brows. She turned slowly away. 

Jubal’s gaze was on the paper, 
but he was not reading. If she only 
knew how he wanted David to come 
home. She did not know that each 
time they sat at table, the image of 
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David sat between them. Lou had 
not seen him steal into David’s old 
room and stand motionless, his 
eyes dimmed. She did not know 
what his thoughts were then. But 
David must come to him. He would 
understand, in his own time, that 
Jubal had meant only to protect 
him. 

The sun sank behind a band of 
gold-edged purple, the short twi- 
light passed and darkness flowed 
over the land. Katydids, locusts 
and crickets gave voice to the night. 
Lights of fireflies beaded the dark- 
ness. 

Jubal, shotgun in hand, paused 
in the door. “You don’t need to 
worry,” he repeated to Lou. “I'll 
be back, soon as I satisfy myself 
about Brock hidin’ in Wash’s 
house.” 

“I am worried,” she said. “I’ve 
felt all day long that somebody was 
watching the house.” 

He looked quickly at her, for he 
had the same feeling. “Shucks, 
Lou,” he said, “you been listenin’ 
to Rena too much.” 

“Somebody has been watching 
the house,” she said positively. 
“And whether you believe Will 
Johnson was telling the truth or 
not, I do.” 

“Well, I don’t,” he said shortly. 

There was no moon, and the dim 
wash of the stars did not penetrate 
the velvet darkness under the form- 
less tree shapes. The cotton field 
lay in misty shadow. Jubal walked 
through the thick growth. His 
trousers, from the knees, were wet 
with dew. His eyes and ears were 
alert. 

The cornfield was a formidable 
wall behind which lurked evil crea- 
tures born of Negroes’ imagination. 
Jubal was astonished at the clear- 
ness and power of these images 
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implanted in his brain as a child. 
He was not abnormally supersti- 
tious and he was as brave perhaps 
as the average man. Nevertheless, 
he halted at the edge of the corn, 
and he felt a distinct relief when 
he decided to skirt the field. It 
would be a little farther, but there 
was no hurry. 

The cornfield ended against a 
ditch gouged twenty feet into lime- 
rock by torrential rains. Through 
the fringe of dogwood on the oppo- 
site bank gleamed a light from 
Wash’s window. Jubal climbed out 
of the ditch and crossed a sweet 
potato patch, keeping in line with 
the fig tree at a corner of the cabin. 
A dog set up a shrill barking. Jubal 
stopped. The door opened, and a 
man’s silhouette was etched against 
the shallow light. Jubal stood tense. 
Brock Dupré? He did not know. 
The door closed. 


He called softly, ““Tip—here, Tip. 
Come here.” 

The cur answered with volley of 
short, sharp barks, but came near- 


er. Jubal kept up a steady run of 
talk to the dog, which had its effect. 
Undoubtedly recognizing him, but 
declining to be friendly, Tip trotted 
back to the house. Jubal moved 
quietly to the window. Posts lifted 
the cabin’s floor two feet above the 
earth, the window was too high for 
him to see through. Soundlessly 
he got a log from the woodpile and 
leaned it against the siding under 
the window. He pulled himself up. 

Brock Dupré lay on the bed. The 
lamp glow deepened the hollows in 
his unshaved cheeks, his eyes were 
black pits. His trousers were muddy 
and torn. He looked sick. Jubal 
eased himself down, pity for Brock 
possessing him. A fool, Brock was 
—just a crazy fool kid, too young 
to know anything. Jubal thought 
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about nothing else, all the way 
home. 

Lou Carse was waiting at the 
front gate. “I’ve been so worried,” 
she said, leaving her question un- 
asked. 

“Nothing to worry about.” 
started past her. 

*“Jubal—” She looked searching- 
ly at him. “Something happened, 
Jubal. What?” 

He told her. “I won’t be the one 
to turn him in,” he said. 

“You mean to tell me you’ve 
grown soft-hearted, just because he 
looks sick. Of course, you’ll call 
the sheriff.” 

Jubal shook his head. 
couldn’t do it.” ‘ 

“And his swearing to get even 
with you? I'd just as lief have a 
tiger running around loose.” 

“Look here, Lou. Here’s the 
thing I can’t get out of my head. 
Brock wouldn’t have done what he 
did if he hadn’t been so young. 
Suppose, instead of it bein’ him—” 
he hesitated, forcing himself to go 
on — “suppose it was David. It 
could’ve happened, I mean.” He 
paused again, groping for words 
that would express what he wanted 
to tell his wife, yet held in check 
by his pride. He went into the 
house. 

Lou Carse looked intently at him, 
her eyes soft, but her mouth a de- 
termined line. “I heard a powerful 
kicking in the stable a while ago,” 
she said. “You’d better go see 
about it. Maybe Maud has hurt old: 
Bess again.” 

Jubal went to the barn. He found 
the mare, Bess, unhurt. 

He could not sleep. The ten 
o’clock accommodation had whis- 
tled for Big Prairie Creek bridge, 
Rena’s and Sweet Chile’s company 
had gone home and the cabin be- 


He 
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yond the cistern was silent. Long 
after the roosters had crowed for 
midnight and the insect sounds had 
dwindled to a drowsy murmur, he 
lay awake on the hot pillow, his 
brain creating an endless confusion 
of images, coloring the most com- 
mon sound with sinister signifi- 
cance. He was sure he heard a 
step in the dining room. He lis- 
tened, nerves straining. Soundless- 
ly he slid from the bed and tiptoed 
into the hall and got his shotgun 
and stood it beside the bed. 

“I can’t sleep a wink,” Lou whis- 
pered. She had moved closer to his 
side of the bed. “I feel like some- 
body is right in this house, watch- 
ing me.” 

“Go to sleep. Gettin’ late, soon 
be time to get up.” 

“I wish it was.” 

In the crepe myrtle outside the 
window a cricket chirped sleepily. 
Jubal wondered how full of strange 
sounds an old house can be in the 
dead of night. He lay rigid, icy. 
His scalp hairs tugged at their roots. 
The south breeze that rushed 
through the door ran across their 
faces. The curtain shivered, 
pressed close to the screen. 

Someone had opened the parlor 
window. 

Jubal’s hand crept out and 
touched the shotgun’s barrel. The 
metal was no colder than his flesh. 
He placed his feet on the floor and 
stood up. Slowly he thumbed back 
the hammer of the shotgun. The 
click of the sear dropping into the 
hammer lock was a sharp break in 
the stillness. He stopped, his fin- 
gers welded to the gun. 

A man stood in the door. Dye- 
black though it was, when there 
was neither form nor substance, 
Jubal knew a man stood in the door. 
He lifted the shotgun. As plainly 
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as though in the full light of the 
day he saw Brock crouched there— 
weak, sick, an unhappy boy. It 
could be David. . . . He could not do 
it. His trembling hands lowered 
the gun. 

Lou screamed. 
come back!” 

She had been first to hear it—the 
scuffle of feet in the hall, the stifled 
exclamation of surprise. Jubal 
sprang through the door. He saw 
nothing, unless that dim whiteness 
was a man’s face. Instantly it van- 
ished. In the darkness men grap- 
pled. A heavy weight struck the 
floor. “Turn it loose,” a voice said. 
“Quick, or Ill break your wrist.” 

“David! It’s Pavid!’’ Mrs. 
Carse’s scream was shrill and wild. 
“Light the lamp, quick!” 

Jubal stumbled to the unseen 
table. His shaking hands spilled 
the box of matches. He stooped, 
groping, scraped a match. His un- 
steady fingers could not hold it to 
the wick. Lou snatched it from 
him and lighted the lamp. Brock 
Dupré lay on his back and astride 
him was David, pinning his hands 
to the floor. Brock’s right hand 
clutched a pistol. Jubal’s feet were 
as nailed down, his face plaster- 
white. 

“Good gracious, don’t just stand 
there like you’re in a trance,” Lou 
scolded. “Help the boy, or I will.” 

Jubal forced himself forward and 
pried Brock’s fingers from the pis- 
tol. Brock got slowly to his feet. 
He breathed fast through parted, 
slate-colored lips. “It was like 
you,” he said in cold fury, “to tell 
the sheriff on me. That’s another 
thing I won’t forget.” 

“T never told him,” Jubal said. 

Lou Carse said, “I called the 
sheriff. While you were in the 
stable, Jubal. And, David, I knew 


“Jubal! Jubal, 
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you were near me, all the time. I 
could feel it. Thank God you came 
home, son.” 

Pointing the pistol at Brock, the 
boy looked at his father as he said, 
“I was sure Brock would come back, 
so I got in my jalopy and came on. 
I got here yesterday about sun-up.” 
His brown eyes twinkled in the way 
Jubal remembered. “I couldn’t help 
scaring old Rena and Sweet Chile. 
You ought to ’ve seen them run 
when I put my hat over my face and 
let them catch a glimpse of me.” 

Unheard, a car had stopped out- 
side and now feet ran lightly across 
the gallery. Jubal swung open the 
door. Nancy almost fell into the 
room. Her gaze went instantly to 
David, and the terrible anxiety 
drained out of her face. She 
breathed, “David, how did you 
know?” and rushed to his side. 

David’s arm went around her, 
possessively. A page seemed to 


turn in Jubal’s mind. David had 


suddenly become a man. Nancy 
was saying, “The sheriff stopped 
by our house a little while ago, to 
find out the way to Wash’s house. 
I came as soon as I could get the 
car started.” 

They all listened, as heavy steps 
hastened up the walk. It was the 
sheriff and two deputies. “Scared 
I was too late,” he said. “When I 
found that nigger’s house, he told 
me Brock had just left. Well—” 

Brock Dupré went away with 
them. 

Those in the house were silent 
until the car had turned into the 
road. Vaguely Jubal saw Lou 
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standing between David and Nancy, 
smiling and happy. “And you 
were in the house all the time,” he 
heard her say, “watching over us. 
I could feel it. That’s what I told 
your father.” Her voice broke. 
“Come on, Nancy. Let’s get some 
fruit cake and dewberry wine, to 
sort of celebrate.” 

Jubal waited until they had gone 
into the pantry. He pointed to the 
bedroom door. “Is that where you 
were standin’, David?” 

“Why, yes. Right there. But I 
don’t see how you knew, it was so 
dark.” 

Jubal shook his head. “I knew 
somebody was there,” he said. “I 
thought it was Brock, and was get- 
tin’ ready to pull the trigger, when 
I seemed to see him all wore-out 
and sick, and got him all mixed up 
with you—I don’t know. I reckon 
I never will. David, son.” He put 
out his hand and the boy clasped it. 
“Don’t you ever leave me again,” 
he said. “I wanted you to come 
back and bring Nancy with you, but 
I didn’t know how to tell you.” The 
corners of his mouth jerked. 

David put an arm about the old 
man’s shoulders. It was the first 
time one of Jubal’s sons had done 
this. “I know, Pa,” he said. “It’s 
all right now. Let’s go see what 
they’re fixing.” 

They went together into the pan- 
try. Nancy looked up and saw 
them. She came slowly toward 
Jubal, as he did toward her, radi- 
ance in her face. Jubal took her in 
his arms and patted her shoulder 
and murmured, “My daughter.” 
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By GERALD VANN, O.P. 


¢ April, 1943, Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb was told that he had not 
long to live. He went round to a 
convent of nuns whose confessor he 
was, to tell them they would have 
to get a new one. “Why, Father,” 
said the superior in consternation, 
“you’re not going away?” “Yes, 
dear Mother,” he said with his fa- 
mous grin, “I’m going to God.” It 
took a long time to persuade the 
superior that he was not joking. 
Then she was terribly distressed. 
Everybody was terribly distressed. 
Everybody except Father Vincent. 
He was happy to go. But it was 


not that death was for him simply 
a happy release from an intolerable 
burden of living: he loved the 


world, and loved to work for the 
world, too well for that. Many 
years ago, preaching a retreat to 
some of his brethren, he had said 
with a smile: “I don’t like to medi- 
tate on heaven. I would rather, 
dear Fathers and Brothers, medi- 
tate on you. What must heaven be 
like if it’s better than this!”? His 
cloister was his home, and he loved 
it as a home. But his work was in 
the world, and he loved the world 
too. On another occasion he said 
abruptly to us: “The world is wait- 
ing for those who love it. If you 
don’t love the world don’t preach 
to it—preach to yourself.” He 

1See also biographical sketch in the Re- 
cent Events Department. 

21 take this and the succeeding quotations 
from more or less verbatim notes on two 
retreats which Father Vincent gave to us in 
1925 and 1927; partly because they will be 
fresh to readers who already know his books, 
partly because he was at his best in these 


homely talks, so witty and so wise, to the 
people he loved best in the world. 


loved the world and he loved to 
work for it—even in London. 

That was indeed the pathos 
(though he himself would never 
have dreamed of thinking of it like 
that) of the later part of his life: 
he loved the country but he lived 
continuously in London—the vast 
formless agglomerate which epito- 
mized for him all that is sick and 
ugly and wrongheaded in our civili- 
zation, not the London of the tour- 
ist or the fldneur, but the squalor 
and subhumanity of the St. Pan- 
cras slums. He was happy, none 
the less, because he was helping 
the poor he loved; he was happy 
though he suffered with them, be- 
cause “often when in the eyes of the 
suffering sons and daughters of 
men I have seen no tears I have 
looked up, and seen them in the 
eyes of Christ”; he was happy be- 
cause he had learned his own les- 
son, that “joy is a necessary qual- 
ity of perfect asceticism. ... We 
must be able to draw joy out of sor- 
row. We do not understand the 
Passion properly if we shut out joy 
from it. St. John shows us that it 
was a joyful sacrifice. Oh, the joy 
of being on earth, since we can be 
fellow-sufferers in His redemption 
of the world!” That was why he 
did not want to meet death “lying 
down”; why he worked until the 
very last possible moment in and 
for the world. 

But his love of the poor in the 
towns only deepened and sharp- 
ened his hatred of the ugliness, and 
the moral vileness, of the condi- 
tions of town life as this century 
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too often knows it. “In the begin- 
ning was the word... . In the be- 
ginning is always the word. And 
we know the importance of getting 
the right word. One year’s news- 
papers contain more words than 
were written in the whole century 
of St. Thomas. Most of them are 
useless. Some of them are diabol- 
ical.” They are the expression of 
a world which is wrong, often 
enough, from the very beginning 
because it is seeking the wrong end. 
“All means are measured. Only 
the end is unmeasured. External 
things must be measured by their 
purpose.” Material things are 
means for human purposes; and 
human purposes themselves are 
measured by the ultimate purpose, 
which is God. The world against 
which Father Vincent argued re- 
verses this order of values. “The 
world is going to pieces because it 
is seeking things.” It is seeking 


the wrong end; and all its care and 
benevolence is misplaced as long as 
it continues to seek the wrong end. 
This was his great criterion of all 


plans for social reform. “Nowa- 
days the wrong thing is so dis- 
guised that people are at pains to 
do it the right way. A lot of mod- 
ern energy is spent thus. Things 
are camouflaged — ‘dainty margar- 
ine. Whenever you find a man 
highly perfumed there’s something 
the matter with him. ... The 
Church used to be accused of mak- 
ing the end justify the means. Now 
the world makes the means justify 
the end.” 

We must— it was one of his 
favorite slogans — put first things 
first. That was just what our civili- 
zation was not doing: it was put- 
ting first things last. And it was 
only toward the very end of his life 
that the world began to realize it. 
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It took a war to make people real- 
ize, as. he had long realized it, that 
an economic structure built up on 
the principle of waste—the corol- 
lary of production merely for profit 
instead of for use—was folly. (It 
took a war to make people re-use 
their envelopes, as for years Father 
Vincent had been re-using them.) 
But things done under pressure of 
war conditions may not outlive the 
war. Father Vincent was con- 
cerned about economics because he 
was concerned about men’s souls. 
He was concerned about the eco- 
nomics of waste because sooner or 
later material waste involves the 
wastage of the spirit. He was con- 
cerned with modern commercialized 
and industrialized urban conditions 
because often enough they make it 
impossible to live a Christian life 
without heroic virtue— which is 
putting an outrageous burden on 
the souls of men and women. He 
was concerned about the world’s 
attitude to material things, because 
it leads inevitably to subhuman 
conditions of living and so destroys 
human beings. And so he knew 
that a social revolution was neces- 
sary; but he knew also that a revo- 
lution could only do more harm 
than good, even if the end it aimed 
at was good, unless it used the right 
means. “We must do the right 
thing in the right way. Justice is 
doing just things justly.” 

Father Vincent was a religious. 
His life was built up on the three 
vows of poverty, chastity and obe- 
dience. But so was his realization . 
of the plight of the world. The 
essence of these three things is of 
primary importance to the world as 
well as to the cloister. “Why is 
poverty the first of the beatitudes? 
Because if you don’t get that right 
you'll get nothing else right.” You 
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will all the time be forgetting ends 
and going after means, treating 
means as though they were ends. 
“Very few things are necessary in 
the world, though the world only 
thinks of things as necessary.” If 
you lack poverty of spirit about 
things you will do violence to hu- 
man beings; and if you do violence 
to human beings you will do vio- 
lence to your relationship to the 
Person of Christ. If you lack pov- 
erty of spirit you will lack humility, 
and then even if you work for the 
world your work will turn to ashes. 
“Pride trying to cure other vices— 
‘welfare’ work’ —is like a doctor 
with infected hands.” 

But poverty, which teaches us to 
be humble about things, is not 
enough. Chastity teaches us to be 
humble about human beings, to 
love and not prey on them. For the 
apostle, the “vow is not the putting 
to death of anything—except sin. 
We give to God—and to all souls 
in Him—-what we might have given 
to a few. Chastity has a positive 
side which is most important. It 
adds a new tenderness to our touch. 
. . . Poverty and chastity together 
are almost omnipotent — they can 
say and do what they please; they 
bear a charmed life.” But chastity 
is essential to married life also: not 
the absence of passion but the deep- 
ening and strengthening and puri- 
fying of passion for the preserving 
and deepening of love. “Today al- 
most the only defenders of marriage 
are the vowed celibates. We, al- 
most alone, can shed poetry on the 
marriage vow.” Human life is de- 
graded when unmeasured lust for 
things drives out poverty of spirit; 
human life is degraded when lust 
for pleasure drives out love and de- 
stroys the home. Then you get the 
widespread gesture of despair we 
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call contraception—the royal road 
to race suicide —and Father Vin- 
cent’s concern for this moral disease 
was of a piece with his concern for 
our economic lunacies. 

But poverty and chastity togeth- 
er are still not enough. There has 
got to be a revolution in our ways 
of thought; but we must seek just 
things justly. “The genius of the 
Incarnation was to make a revolu- 
tion by law. Not a single jot or tit- 
tle of the law did Christ break. He 
redeemed the world by obedience.” 
Here, too, it is the same thing: we 
are wrong about obedience as we 
are wrong about poverty and chas- 
tity: we are in a muddle because 
we want to make truth a means in- 
stead of an end in itself, we want 
to decide for ourselves what we 
shall regard as true and therefore 
as good. We want truth to serve 
us, instead of ourselves serving 
truth. “The world of today is es- 
pecially in need of the right word.” 
But only if we are obedient and 
humble will “the Word never fail 
us. Grace never fails the will: it 
is the will which fails grace.” 

Poverty helps chastity (“today 
men are trying to get money that 
they may sin pleasantly and in 
comfort”); both of them help obe- 
dience because the man who is poor 
and chaste is joyful and light- 
hearted, and free of many of the 
obstacles to obedience. So he finds 
freedom, the freedom that we try 
in vain to win by making money 
or getting our own way; for “obe- 
dience is a swift way to liberty— 
like wings to a bird—not an added 
burden: but a means of attaining 
the freedom of the skies.” But it 
is only that when it is real obedi- 
ence, the obedience of love—the real 
love which is not lust for a thing 
but love of a person. In the first 
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chapter of St. John we read of the 
two disciples of the Baptist who 
left him to follow Jesus; and Jesus 
turning to them said, What seek 
you? “The world is going to pieces 
because it is seeking a ‘what’— 
things. Jesus asks, Is it a ‘what’? 
So, at the Resurrection, the angel 
asks Mary Magdalen, Why do you 
weep? We might paraphrase, 
What are you weeping for? But 
Jesus says, Whom seekest thou? 
He knew that she had risen above 
things to persons.... It is dreadful 
ignorance to think that faith, for 
St. Thomas, is an attitude of mind 
toward the truth—a thing. It is an 
attitude toward a Person, an atti- 
tude demanding will, for you can 
never take the right attitude toward 
a person till you have good will.” 
Perhaps you could put the es- 
sence of Father Vincent’s vision of 
human life in its wholeness—the 
vision from which all his social and 
economic teachings follow—in two 
further aphorisms. ‘Mortification 
is the first of the fine arts: if an art 
isn’t mortified it isn’t fine”: there 
you have the negative side of Chris- 
tian poverty, chastity, obedience to 
Christ, in the world.2 And: “Now- 
adays people don’t love each other 
enough. ... We have got to love 
people for the love of God—and 


30On the subject of mortification he was 
very wise. “Mortification is a means, not an 
end. Therefore it must be measured by its 
end. Spiritual mortification need have no 
limits—there is no end to humility and so on. 
But bodily mortification must be measured. 
Beware of self-satisfaction. Only those mor- 
tifications are to be allowed which are con- 
sonant with the counsels.” ‘Mortification 
doesn’t mean killing anything. The principle 
of abstaining from using our natural powers 
by way of mortifying ourselves is not a good 
one. We have few enough powers—let us 
use what we’ve got well. Dominicans have 
always got to search for the truth. One very 
good mortification is always to get at the 
real truth—to search for it at great pains and 
having got it, if there is anything to preach 
about, preach it and see what happens— 
there’ll be mortification enough and to spare.” 
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that means loving them as God 
would love them’’: that is the posi- 
tive. 

The love of things, God’s handi- 
work, for their own sake indeed 
but subordinate to the love of hu- 
man beings; the love of human be- 
ings for their own sake indeed but 
subordinate to, caught up in and 
hallowed by, the all-embracing love 
of God: that is the order which 
avarice, lust and pride destroy, and 
which the apostle has to labor to re- 
build. And because our commer- 
cialized society is so largely based 
on the opposite of the true order it 
is wrong not merely on the surface 
but at the root. 

Father Vincent’s realization of 
this wrongness, and of the urgency 
of the need of fighting to remedy it, 
had two effects on his own life. A 
brilliant and profound theologian, 
he had already written some books 
(the Oxford Conferences on Faith 
for example) which are a perma- 
nent contribution to English theo- 
logical literature; and if he had 
been called to continue the more 


‘retired life of the scholar he might 


well have written many more, and 
greater, books in the same line. As 
it was, most of his writings (he 
wrote in all nearly thirty books and 
a constant stream of articles) are 
either collections of retreat confer- 
ences and the like, or deal with so- 
cial questions: they are delightful, 
as well as valuable, because they 
are so redolent of himself; but they 
sometimes bear the mark of the 
lack of leisure which his ceaseless - 
activity imposed upon him. I think 
it must be true to say that one of 
the great things he gave up, unself- 
consciously, for his Master was the 
high position as literary artist in 
theology which he might so easily 
have enjoyed. 


- 
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The other effect of this relative 
concentration of mind on social 
problems was his leading share, 
with Chesterton, Eric Gill, Hilary 
Pepler and others, in hammering 
out the principles of what is called 
distributism: essentially that so- 
cial doctrine and practice which 
sets out to insure that men and 
women shall have the sort of life 
which is not a hindrance to the 
worship of God but itself a worship 
of God: the charity and vitality of 
a Christian home, the dignity and 
responsibility of ownership (dis- 
tribution of property), work that is 
really a form of making and there- 
fore can of itself be really a form 
of prayer—in a word, the life of an 
artist whose art is a song to God. 
When you come to work out these 
ideas in practical detail (the ques- 
tion of machinery for example) 
there is room for debate and dis- 
agreement; and it has been the 
weakness of distributism as a move- 
ment that such disagreement did 
in fact ensue; but those who formed 
the first group have told how they 
looked to Father Vincent as to an 
intellectual leader who could not 
touch any question without shed- 
ding on it the clarity, and giving it 
the simplicity as well as the pro- 
fundity of treatment, which he so 
admired in his master, Saint 
Thomas. 

Perhaps those of us who knew 
him and loved him are tempted 
sometimes to wish that he had in 
fact devoted himself less to these 
practical concerns and more to the 
strictly theological and philosoph- 
ical work he would have done with 
such lasting distinction. But if we 
do we are probably wrong. He 
was fond of pointing out that “per- 
sonal sanctity is not the first con- 
dition for an apostle, for a gcod 
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man is not necessarily a good apos- 
tle or a good preacher. What is 
required in the pulpit is truth.” 
But truth carries most conviction 
when it is fired by charity, and 
winged with the power and charm 
of a great personality. Too often 
we cannot see the truth when it is 
presented to us because in our 
hearts we do not want to, we are 
blinded by prejudice: we need 
sometimes the might and magic of 
a saint to exorcize the devil. 
Father Vincent was more than a 
well-known figure striding along the 
London streets in his friar’s habit. 
In the striking phrase of the obitu- 
ary in the London Times of June 
18th, he had a deep love for “all 
who could claim poverty”; and that 
obvious love made people listen to 
him and remember what he said 
and still more perhaps what he did. 
Far too often you find the poor 
nowadays thinking that no one is 
interested in them, really interest- 
ed, but the Communists. Father 
Vincent liked to talk of Karl Marx 
as his “old parishioner” because he 
had lived within the boundaries of 
the London parish; he got on well 
with his Communist friends; but 
he had no love of Marxism, and he 
was able to say, with compelling 
clarity, why. He wanted to give the 
poor something better than that. 
Perhaps it will be found, when all 
things are known, that this was 
after all the greatest thing he did 
for God and for man: that he 
showed so many of the poor, in the 
darkest days, not by words alone 
but by ocular demonstration and 
by the deep realization which stays 
in the heart, that it was not only 
the Communists who stood by 
them; showed them that his Mas- 
ter was the best friend they could 
ever hope to have—and that there 
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Was no reason on earth why they 
should not have Him. 

It was that love, even more than 
his wit and his learning, that gave 
such value to his work in the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild, his talks to the 
motley crowds in Hyde Park, as it 
did to his work in the problem of 
Christian re-union. To help the 
world to recognize the “right 
word”; that is a great achievement. 
But you can be a conqueror or a 
builder of empires—even of empires 
of the mind—and still fail to live on 
and influence the world after you 
are gone: you can become nothing 
but a flat figure in a history text- 
book. Even the truth is not of it- 
self sufficient in a world of sin. But 
when you have a wise man who is 
also holy, a man who can open your 
heart to the wisdom of Christ be- 
cause he speaks with the power and 
the love of Christ, then you can say 
with truth that “power goes forth 
from them” to those with whom 
they come in contact. We might 
apply to Father Vincent himself a 
share in one of the loveliest things 
he ever said about our Lord: “Jesus 
says He came to call not the just but 
sinners to repentance. But when 
Jesus calls a man a sinner he isn’t 
a sinner—he used to be.” That is 
the sort of influence which can live 
on, and grow, and gather impetus, 
from generation to generation, be- 
cause it is the sort of influence that 
affects not the mind merely but the 
whole man, it is the leaven that 
worketh secretly in the “measures of 
meal” until the whole is leavened. 
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After he had received his death- 
sentence from the doctor, Father 
Vincent was given the sacrament of 
the Last Anointing in the chapter 
room of the London priory, sur- 
rounded by the community. He had 
an intense love of the Church’s lit- 
urgy, not least because it is such 
great art. (“I once went to the Royal 
Academy—but never again! Rows 
and rows of fat women. . .. The 
painters must have hated them, and 
hated painting them.”) When the 
ceremony was over he went for a 
walk; and then he went on with his 
work. At the end he was able to 
have what he would so much have 
wanted: the traditional Dominican 
ceremony of the singing of the Salve 
Regina by the community round the 
bedside of the dying man. And then, 
one of the last things he said was, “I 
have no enemies”: and this from a 
man who had always said and done, 
fearlessly, what he thought to be 
the truth, however unpopular. Per- 
haps one of the greatest lessons we 
can learn from him is just this: 
that it is this poor and simple man, 
whose room held only a table, a bed, 
a few books, his notes, and a chair 
on which he never sat, this man 
who could never have dreamed of 
thinking of himself in terms of 
greatness—indeed who never 
seemed to think of himself at all— 
it is this man, and others like him, 
not the great ones of the world, who 
cause an unnumbered multitude to 
cry with sorrow when they go from 
them that “there hath passed a. 
glory from the earth.” 





WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE FUTURE WORLD ORDER 


By WINIFRED HAYES 


phe dag is talking about the 
post-war world; wondering 
what his own status in that world 
will be. And no one is looking for- 
ward with more concern than the 
woman. of the United States whose 
life has been so greatly altered by 
the demands of war. 

Already the economists are mak- 
ing plans for her future without 
consulting her. Apprehensively she 
wonders if her co-operation with 
the production leaders during the 
war is to be rewarded with less and 
less freedom to direct her own life 
in the future. 

Already there have been sugges- 
tions thrown out about forcing some 
sort of work for the state on her. 
Some personages whose speeches 
are deemed sufficiently important 
to be printed in the daily papers 
have mentioned casually that wom- 
en will be expected to work in even 
greater numbers outside their homes 
after the war than they are doing 
now. 

Looking at the situation as it ac- 
tually exists, without the gloss of 
wishful feminists with their inex- 
plicable, sustained self-delusion as 
to the nature of women, or the 
equally unreal, gilded memories of 
the beautiful days when mother was 
a girl (after all, it was mother who 
made this working outside the home 
respectable and even social), one 
ordinary working girl who is nei- 
ther philosopher nor economist, 
theologian nor professional reform- 
er, formulates her theory for a world 
a woman would want to live in. 

Here is the situation as it really 
is: 


Working girls, quite frankly, are 
tired of work. Women in their 
fifties and sixties, contemporaries 
of the militant feminists, still talk 
of women’s right to work in facto- 
ries and shipyards but the younger 
women know better than to believe 
in the remedial properties of wom- 
en’s extra-domestic labors on a sick 
economy. They know that the ma- 
jority of jobs opened to women as 
a result of manpower shortages 
have been the dirty jobs, the dull 
jobs, the jobs that will never pro- 
vide a means to advance toward in- 
dependence. Welding, riveting, ele- 
vator-operating, truck driving, de- 
livery work of all kinds, assembly 
line work, inspection work — well 
paid or not, they are essentially 
static jobs. Managerial jobs are 
definitely closed to them. Office 
workers have seen how reluctant 
owners are to surrender responsible 
jobs to them. They know that sec- 
retarial positions have been glamor- 
ized and made the best paying be- 
cause private secretaries are noth- 
ing more than first class maids to 
executives, real or would-be. 

When managers have been 
obliged by circumstances to ad- 
vance any woman to a desk former- 
ly handled no matter how incom- 
petently by a man, they can scarce- 
ly conceal their eagerness for the 
war to be over so as to be able to 
bring back a man. 

That is one side of the girl’s life. 

On the other hand, she sees that 
working, far from being a matter of 
choice, has become inevitable. She 
has grown up in a civilization where 
chivalry is dead and unremem- 
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bered. Fathers take it for granted 
that their daughters will work once 
they are through school; and more 
and more husbands take it for 
granted that their wives earn a little 
less than half the family income. 
Social life has deteriorated to such 
an extent that even moderately 
wealthy girls are forced into offices 
in order to meet marriageable men. 

In our high school days we 
laughed at the quaint old-fashioned 
stories of the men who married 
women for their generous dowries. 
Then we went out into this brave 
new modern world to discover that 
our men were marrying the girls 
who had good jobs or whose fathers 
were superintendents or vice-presi- 
dents. 

Starting to work in this topsy- 
turvy world of modern business, 
young women find themselves 
forced to compete for work and 
wages with men when they do not 
want to compete. They want to be 
partners, not rivals. But what can 
they do? All the traditional work 
of women has been taken over by 
machines operated by men. The 
virtues for which she used to be 
esteemed are no longer regarded 
with respect. The one function for 
which no substitute has yet been 
found is no longer welcome. 

But what of the future? What 
will happen when the war is over 
and the soldiers return? What will 
be our place in the world of tomor- 
row when our present status is so 
unsatisfactory? What should our 
status be and what would we ask 
for if we were given a voice in the 
master plans for the new world? 

Not most important, but first, is 
the belief that every woman should 
be allowed to work outside her own 
or her parents’ home if she. wants 
to. To blame all the social evils on 
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women’s acceptance of such work 
is to find too facile an explanation 
of them. Nor is it in accordance 
with facts. To attempt to enforce 
such an attitude by legislation would 
be especially dangerous, for it 
would arouse to immediate action 
all the professional feminists, the 
demagogues looking for an issue on 
which to use all their excess word- 
age about freedom, equality, etc., 
and would make an emotional issue 
of what is only one of the many in- 
volved in the pressing need for a 
reorganization of society. 

There are, moreover, very grave 
reasons why women should be al- 
lowed to work at her choice until a 
better world comes. There must be 
some means of livelihood, some re- 
spectable outlet for the energy of 
those women who do not wish to 
marry. I read somewhere that a 
society which does not have a place 
for such women is barbarous. I 
agree. Women who have been 
thrown on their own resources by 
circumstances or misfortune should 
have some means of supporting 
themselves. Ability to work is a 
protection against the tyranny of 
men. That sounds foolish but 
there it is. What men can do to 
women can best be understood by 
reading some of the novels and 
biographies of that most barbarous 
period, the latter half of the eight- 
eenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in England. The 
glimpses we get in Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Eliot, in the lives as well as the » 
novels of the Brontés, make women 
hesitant about surrendering them- 
selves completely into the hands of 
men. 

In a Christian society there is a 
modifying factor in the form of 
what might be called a public con- 
science. I know at least among the 
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Irish of a generation or so ago that 
the man who mistreated his wife 
and children was liable to public 
humiliation and boycott by the out- 
spoken Irish, and a man’s personal 
life was as public as the city hall 
in those days. 

Now, when such a thing as a 
common standard of morals is no 
longer existent and a belief in ob- 
jective morality is rare, maltreat- 
ment of any human being, wife, 
child, aged, sick or crippled, arouses 
less public indignation than the 
beating of a ‘mongrel pup or the 
willful murder of a gnu in the 
city zoo. In such a society women 
must have the safeguard of possi- 
ble financial independence. 

Again, women must not be for- 
bidden to work in order that those 
gifted with special talents be not 
smothered. A hundred mediocri- 


ties in any field must have exist- 
ence for any genuine great talent. 


For without the hundred, the one 
is impossible. Then there is that 
curious characteristic of human na- 
ture that makes forbidden territory 
seem desirable. Wives are happier 
doing housework if they- know that 
it is work of their own choice. 
Lastly work outside the home is not 
necessarily incompatible with fam- 
ily life. 

Taking for granted, then, that 
business and the professions should 
remain open to women, the ques- 
tion then becomes: Should the aver- 
age woman work and under what 
circumstances? I think level- 
headed observers agree with Mr. 
Schuyler’s conclusions in the April 
CaTHOLIC WorLpD that when women 
maintain jobs outside their homes, 
they weaken family life, endanger 
their own marital happiness, rob 
themselves of man’s protective 
capabilities and, by consequent de- 
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crease in the number of children, 
weaken society and condemn the 
nation to gradual extinction. 

Why, then, do women work? As 
I suggested before, it is partly a 
question of suction. Once any mar- 
riageable woman starts to work, she 
can force her fellows into it either 
by dressing better and thereby at- 
tracting the other sex more readily; 
or, simply by being around men for 
longer periods of time, have more 
opportunities for marriage or what- 
ever is its equivalent among mod- 
erns. Formerly, as women mar- 
ried, they quit working, but they 
found again the same situation. 
Women who continued to work 
after they married had better 
clothes, bigger cars, more parties 
than those who remained at home. 
For the size of a salary check is 
based not on how many people are 
dependent on it, but on how much 
that individual’s own labor con- 
tributes to the owner’s profits. 

It takes heroic courage in these 
times for a couple to surrender that 
extra check and share the remain- 
ing one with three, four or more 
children. The wage system based 
thus on an individual’s work time 
instead of on his social status as 
head of a family must bear a con- 
siderable share of the blame for the 
present conditions in which mar- 
riage is a liability, children a mis- 
fortune multiplied with each addi- 
tional child and a stay-at-home is 
regarded as a parasite. 

Another powerful force drawing 
women into business and keeping 
them there is the deceptive ease of 
housework. The work involved in 
maintaining a house or apartment, 
without children or with one child, 
is, as most working women know, 
too much to do in one’s spare time. 
But it is not enough to keep an ac- 
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tive woman busy or, as a govern- 
ment economist would state it, “oc- 
cupied at her highest skill.” It can 
be done in a few hours a day, if 
necessary and, up until a few 
months ago, it was easy to obtain 
the services of a maid one or two 
days a week to do the major part 
of the regular cleaning. 

A third factor in women’s work 
is one which I have never seen 
stated anywhere and yet, to me, 
seems obvious and of paramount 
importance in dealing with the 
situation. It is this: it is impos- 
sible for a girl to go straight from 
school where she had few responsi- 
bilities to an office or factory where 
she has none at all and, in that 
period which is the crystallizing 
stage of her adult life, develop a 
taste for responsibilities or even an 
ability to manage her own life. 
Thoughtless people repeat parrot- 
like what they see in the papers 
written by wishful thinkers—that 
by spending her salary a girl learns 
to handle money. It simply is not 
true. 

Few girls learn to save, few have 
anything prepared for marriage, 
. most develop early a taste for ex- 
pensive clothes and pay-as-you-go 
furs. It would be interesting and 
enlightening to champions of the 
modern girl’s money-sense to ex- 
amine the credit files of any of the 
women’s ready-to-wear specialty 
shops and department stores. 

And really astonishing is the 
number of women who have become 
so deadened in their mental life by 
the gruelling monotony of typing, 
sewing, copying figures, filing, that 
they cannot bear to be by them- 
selves for long or to adapt them- 
selves to the independence of house- 
work. 

If society is to be reorganized on 
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a stable basis, all these factors 
must be taken into consideration. 
The urgent need is for measures 
which will make it easier to marry 
than not to marry, more advanta- 
geous to have children than not to 
have them. 

After the war there will be a pe- 
riod of confusion and uncertainty 
so great, I think, as to preclude the 
feasibility of any attempt to over- 
turn the existing social system ex- 
cept by voluntary readjustment. 
During that time the many thou- 
sands of spinsters and widows with 
no possibility of normal married 
life will have to continue working 
because there will be nothing else 
for them to do. They will then act, 
whether they realize it or not, as a 
stabilizing factor in this urgently 
needed change-over to a better so- 
ciety. 

I agree with the suggestion that 
widows of soldiers who have small 
children should be pensioned by 
the government. I would go fur- 
ther and suggest that women whose 
husbands are partially or wholly 
incapacitated during the war should 
be paid by the government to take 
care of them. 

The principal reason for women 
working outside their own homes 
is that the modern factory system 
has taken away from them all re- 
sponsibility for the production of 
food and clothing, the education of 
children, and, by the same token, 
has rendered them impotent to help 
their husbands build anything for 
the future. Housework as it is 
practiced in most families, is sim- 
ply a matter of maintenance and 
women are not to be blamed too 
much for wanting to leave it to the 
hired help. The principal evil in 
women’s work outside their own 
home is that it alienates the life of 
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the wife from the life of the hus- 
band and gives marriage as much 
permanence as the room-sharing of 
two freshmen at boarding school. 

To restore to women their right- 
ful share in responsibility for the 
needs of the family and its future 
and, at the same time, to center the 
interests of both husband and wife 
on their common life, the most 
promising plan is that advocated by 
Mr. Borsodi and Monsignor Ligutti. 
This plan, known as subsistence 
farming, is designed to make every 
household, by the fullest possible 
use of modern household machin- 
ery, as nearly self-sustaining as 
possible; not in order to isolate it 
from the community but in order 
to preserve it from the fluctuations 
of modern business cycles and pro- 
vide something permanent upon 
which to build for the future. 

From the point of view of a 
woman, it is the nearest thing to an 
ideal solution. It would restore her 
to her old place as queen bee, doing 
what she likes to do best—manag- 
ing people and things that are dear 
to her. She would have work that 
would take her highest skill, imagi- 
nation, foresight and energy. Best 
of all, it would provide construc- 
tive, essential activity for the chil- 
dren of the house and would make 
larger families possible and desir- 
able. 

There are no substantial argu- 
ments against the subsistence farm 
way of living and it is immediately 
possible for the many families liv- 
ing in suburban areas and small 
towns. But first they must be con- 
vinced of the possibilities of such 
a way of life and be inspired with 
enthusiasm enough to alter their 
whole concept of what work is and 
to what purpose. In other words, 
how can women be persuaded to 
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give up the uneasy luxury of war 
jobs for the uncertainty of work 
they know nothing about. 

Perhaps if the mothers of young 
children who have been sufficiently 
sensitive to their responsibilities to 
remain at home in spite of war jobs 
and inflated salaries—if these and 
especially those among them who 
have ventured into victory garden- 
ing could be persuaded to continue 
and even plan on a more extensive 
undertaking next year and the next, 
they could form the nucleus from 
which a new, sounder society could 
develop. 

In order to insure the continu- 
ance and growth of such a system, 
certain measures should be taken. 
Most imperative is that commercial 
subjects should be disestablished 
from their present pre-eminent po- 
sition in secondary schools. School 
work should not be watered by long 
drawn-out courses in shorthand, 
typing, commercial arithmetic, 
which can be more effectively 
taught in a concentrated three- 
months’ course. School classes can- 
not possibly approximate business 
experience, so why try? School 
should be a preparation for some- 
thing considerably more important 
than business. 

Instead, there should be estab- 
lished from the first years of school 
on through college, subjects that 
are really practical, like sewing, 
cooking, diatetics, canning, etc. 
Surely some sort of arrangement 
could be worked out by which the 
theory in school classes could be 
correlated with regular, continuous 
practice at home. The 4H clubs 
already manage it. In fact, it would 
not be impossible to entrust the 
teaching of domestic science to the 
person to whom it rightfully be- 
longs—the mother—and leave to 
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the State and its overworked school 
teachers only supervision and the 
maintenance of standards by a sys- 
tem of examinations. 

Whatever the method of instruc- 
tion, the courses should be made 
compulsory for both boys and girls, 
not because they are expected to do 
nothing else, but because such 
knowledge embodies the fundamen- 
tals of human existence and surviv- 
al just as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are the fundamentals of 
learning. 

Thus trained for a real life, girls 
would be less likely to want those 
poorly paid, soul-deadening detail 
jobs in offices and factories that 
take so much and give so little in 
return. 

There must be developed at the 
same time a strong neighborhood 
social life to allow young people to 
meet and marry and there should 
be means provided for young peo- 
ple to marry and have children 
while they are still young. I be- 
lieve that both would inevitably 
arise from the stability of a small 
farm environment. Even an office 
boy could marry without anxiety if 
he knew how to grow his own food 
and his wife knew how to can it. 

The chief sufferers from any plan 
such as this would be businesses 
and factories which have so long 
profited from the cheap labor of 
adolescents, and have been amaz- 
ingly successful in convincing 
young people that their underpaid 
clerkships were doorways to op- 
portunity with a capital O. Even- 
tually, they, too, might bless the 
day that saw the Borsodi plan pop- 
ularized. Because the scarcity of 
cheap clerks might, providentially, 
enforce the elimination of much of 
the absurd multiplicity of files and 
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crossfiles, statistics and recaps that 
have made accounting departments 
such heavy drains on the produc- 
tive earnings of industries. It 
might be that production depart- 
ments would be restored to their 
rightful place now usurped by the 
accounting sections. 

It sounds like a tremendous pro- 
gram to undertake, the transform- 
ing of a whole country’s manner of 
living. But it no longer is a ques- 
tion of what can be done. It has 
become a question of what must be 
done. Society cannot possibly re- 
main in its present state of immi- 
nent chaos for long. Women must 
be given a secure place in society. 

Their present sorry condition 
might be attacked from another 
angle. They could demand legis- 
lation that would enforce equal 
rights with men and equal salaries. 
Then, obviously, the women who 
take time to have children, would 
be entitled to a subsidy to make up 
for man-hours lost -and for man- 
hours contributed to the future. 
The government could set all wages 
and incidentally decide on the 
bounty for each child born. The 
bounty could be arranged on a slid- 
ing scale according as children 
were wanted that year or not. Gov- 
ernment inspected nurseries could 
arrange to receive the children as 
soon as the mother is able to return 
to work. 

Ridiculous as it sounds, this kind 
of plan or some variation of it, is 
gathering support from many intel- 
lectuals. Our great good land will 
be made as happy and as gay as a 
prison cell. 

Those of us who long for a Chris- 
tian order had better do something 
in a hurry or the enemies of Chris- 
tianity will. 





A CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE ON SOCRATES 
By J. H. Ficuter, S.J. 


ee problem of evil is one that 
has engaged the minds of phi- 
losophers back even to the time 
when men first started to think and 
act cogently about themselves and 
their surroundings. Through the 
centuries the concepts of the terms, 
“good” and “evil” have been sub- 
ject to interpretations so numer- 
ous and so divergent that it is im- 
possible even to enumerate them in 
this brief paper. Three examples, 
however, are worthy of note. First, 
Catholic philosophy, the lineal de- 
scendant from Aristotle through 
Aquinas, holds that all good is 
founded on the natural law which, 
in turn, is a reflection of the Divine 
Law. Secondly, Kantianism, the 
popular German system of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, holds to the subjective view of 
good and evil, i. e., to the theory that 
man is supreme and a code unto 
himself. Finally, Platonism, older 
than the two others, adheres to still 
another interpretation. In the Pla- 
tonic ideology the State (as func- 
tioning in the Laws as the mouth- 
piece of the State) was the ultimate 
criterion of good and evil. 

Despite the seeming differences in 
these systems I think it is possible 
to demonstrate from Plato’s dia- 
logue, the Crito, that the philoso- 
phy of Socrates, Plato’s teacher, 
was, in this respect at least, essen- 
tially the same as that propounded 
in Christian ethics today.  Stall- 
baum has stated that Plato had a 
twofold purpose in composing the 
Crito. Primarily his intention was 
to free Socrates from the imputa- 
tion of corrupting Athenian youth; 


secondly, he wished to advance his 
doctrine of good and evil, by estab- 
lishing the principle that it is the 
duty of every citizen under every 
circumstance to obey the laws of 
his country. 

The dialogue, in brief, presents 
Socrates in prison under conviction 
of an unjust accusation, calmly 
awaiting the day of his execution. 
Crito, one of his intimate friends, 
converses with him, attempts to 
dissuade him from his spirit of 
resignation, and offers him an easy 
means of escape. He advances 
many arguments in favor of his con- 
tention, but the answers of Soc- 
rates carry us into the realm of the 
ethics of reason, and give us the 
justification of his firm resolution 
to die in obedience to the laws of 
the State. 

The conversation between Socra- 
tes and Crito is perhaps, for the 
most part, fictional; we can hardly 
accept it as a verbatim report of the 
dialogue that passed between the 
two friends; nor is it necessary to 
do so. As Fowler insists, “We may 
believe that the doctrine that in- 
justice is always wrong and that 
we must not requite injustice with 
injustice is really Socratic.” The 
work is subtitled, “On Duty,” and 
we may be sure that both Socrates 
and Plato held to the principles 
contained therein. Socrates did not 
accede to his friend’s inducements 
to escape his fate. He had a firm 
conviction regarding what was good 
and what evil, what just and what 
unjust, and was courageous enough 
to live up to his convictions though 
they took him to his death. 


ee el ell lll 
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The ethic of Socrates and Plato 
might be called Christian in this re- 
gard. On other points there may 
be little agreement, and even wide 
dissimilarity, between the ethics of 
Christianity and those of ancient 
Greece, but on this point there is a 
distinct concurrence of viewpont. 
In a few lines of the Crito there is 
expressed an admirable doctrine, a 
counterpart almost of our own 
sacred teachings from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Part of the conversation is 
as follows: 


Socrates: ... is not wrongdoing in- 
evitably an evil and a disgrace to 
the wrongdoer. Do we believe 
this or not? 

Crito: We do. 

Socrates: Then we ought not to do 
wrong at all. 

Crito: Why, no. 

Socrates: And we ought not even to 
requite wrong with wrong, as the 
world thinks, since we must not 
do wrong at all. 

Crito: Apparently not. 

Socrates: Well, Crito, ought one to 
do evil or not? 

Crito: Certainly not, Socrates. 

Socrates: Well then, is it right to 
requite evil with evil, as the world 
says it is, or not right? 

Crito: Not right, certainly. 

Socrates: For doing evil to people 
is the same thing as wronging 
them. 

Crito: That is true. 

Socrates: Then we ought neither to 
requite wrong with wrong nor to 
do evil to anyone, no matter what 
he may have done to us. 


These words recall to mind the 
Christian doctrine of love rather 
than that of justice. Christ Him- 
self said, “Love your enemies; do 
good to them that persecute you.” 
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Catholic ethics consistently main- 
tains that evil may not be done, 
either to requite evil or to obtain a 


_ worthy end, which is merely an- 


other way of stating that a good 
end never justifies evil means. In 
reality, the end, and the means di- 
rected toward it, become one com- 
plex object as willed by the will, an 
object that precludes any attempt 
to justify evil means by reason of 
a proposed good end. In this, cer- 
tainly, the ethical doctrine of Soc- 
rates is in accord with that of 
Christianity. 

In our modern Catholic attitude, 
and because of our familiarity with 
the teaching of Christ, we do not 
marvel at a doctrine which pro- 
claims the injustice of rendering 
evil in return for evil. But in ancient 
Greece, and even in ancient Jewry, 
it was a different story. The Jews 
were astonished when Christ pro- 
posed this as an essential part of 
His teaching, and yet we find that 
Socrates, pagan though he was, held 
the same doctrine. The teaching of 
Socrates was less heartless and more 
divine than that of the interpreters 
of Mosaic Law, who demanded “an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.” 

We could not help admiring this 
teaching of Socrates even if it were 
only a philosophic theory spun in 
the field of pure reason and never 
brought down into hard practice. 
Even then we would pay tribute to 
the acute mind of its originator, but 
when the man who enunciated it 
stood ready to die rather than act 
falsely in contradiction to it, we are 
forced to pay tribute not so much 
to his mind as to his remarkably 
steadfast character. Perhaps an- 
other man might have conscien- 
tiously made his escape from the 
circumstances in which Socrates 
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found himself. We ourselves might 
have pleaded the injustice of the 
law in such an instance, but Soc- 
rates was convinced that to dis- 
obey the law was to do evil, and he 
followed his conscience. He be- 
lieved that it was never just to do 


E think that what is wrong with “the Axis” is strictly political. 
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evil, that an attempt to evade the 
Laws of Athens which had con- 
demned him to death would be an 


‘evil act. Though he was erroneous 


in his conviction of the omnipo- 
tence of the State, he would have 
done wrong to act otherwise. 


. ..- Sure the people do become psychopathic, because they are 
helpless in the clutch of the political power—too much government. 
. .. Whenever and wherever the political power is unduly increased, 
all the deadheads and nuts get into office, and the normally rational 
productive people are at their mercy; it’s enough to drive them 
crazy. ... There is no point in psychological examination of the 
“problem,” except to discover why on earth the previously sane 
population falls for the delusion that the political power can give 
them “security.” That is, indeed, a subject that needs study. 





—iI. M. P., in the Herald Tribune, June 20th. 


BELIEVE the people should keep in their hearts a high standard 


and not be afraid of being called naive and adolescent in insisting 
that public men attack rascality even in their own parties. If they 
do this, if they are not ashamed to insist on honesty as the first re- 
quirement in a candidate, the ideal will at least be kept alive and 
there will be hope for the future. But if we all come to acceptance 
of the depressing formula of the professional politician and the 
jaded and tricky liberal who builds himself an edifice of right out of 
materials that are wrong, we are condemned to incurable, mass cyni- 
cism and hope is gone and free, popular government in this republic 


is doomed. 


—WEstTeROOK PrGiER, in the World-Telegram, July 12th. 
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POST-WAR INDUSTRIALIZATION OF INDIA AND CHINA 


By H. G. QuaritcH WALES 


O the smoke belching war plants 
of India, the new factories 
springing up in Free China, backed 
by Asia’s inexhaustible mineral 
wealth, spell the ultimate doom of 
America’s export trade to the Far 
East? Does all the Western techni- 
cal advice, so freely being placed at 
the disposal of our Asiatic allies, 
mean that American interests are 
engaged in cutting their own 
throats? These are questions that 
seem to be inevitably bound up with 
the now clearly recognizable fact 
that Asia is in the throes of an in- 
dustrial revolution such as changed 
the face of Europe during the last 
century. 

In the course of eighteen years of 
travel and residence in India and 
the Far East the direction in which 
things are moving has naturally not 
escaped my notice. Leaving aside 
Japanese competition, which is 
likely to be put under strict con- 
trol after the war, I have watched 
an Asia-wide desire to industrial- 
ize. I have seen wealthy Indians 
give up money lending to impov- 
erished peasants, the better to em- 
ploy their capital in backing the 
Indian textile industry. I have 
talked with many a Chinese middle- 
man in Singapore and Hong Kong 
intent on transferring his capital to 
industry as soon as China gets peace 
and a stable government. Even in 
little Thailand, back in 1932, one of 
the revolutionary leaders said to 
me, “We want a paper factory and 
a sugar refinery. We have the raw 
materials, why should we buy the 
finished product from you?” 





Now in both India and China the 
growth of modern industries has 
been enormously stimulated by war. 
These two great countries are 
marked out by nature to become the 
industrial giants of post-war Asia. 
The colonial areas, however they 
may be ruled, will continue to be 
primarily engaged in producing raw 
materials, for the peoples of the 
Dutch Indies, Burma, Indo-China 
and Malaya have little liking for 
industry. It is the developments in 
India and China, therefore, that it 
is important for us to understand 
in regard to their probable bearings 
on the future of world trade. 

India, of course, has the advan- 
tage over China of not as yet hav- 
ing had her industrial expansion 
seriously hampered by enemy ac- 
tion. Even the hindrance of civil 
disobedience seems to have been 
offset in the cities by Russia’s in- 
fluence with the Indian Communist 
Party. The result has been reflected 
in the almost uninterrupted growth 
of the Indian engineering industry. 
Workshops all over the country, 
owned by Indians, have been re- 
equipped and expanded with the 
help of government capital so that 
cumulatively they are responsible 
for a vast output of munitions. 

Tatas Iron and Steel works on 
the Bengal border is still the main 
but no longer the only center of the 
Indian heavy industry. The firm 
was started by the wealthy Parsee 
family of Tata, with American 
guidance. Until quite recently it 
was run with the assistance of 
American engineers but these have 
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now been replaced by Indians 
trained in America. From the 
manufacture before the war of 
agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery the firm quickly converted 
to making machine tools and arma- 
ments. There has been continuous 
expansion from the total of nearly 
two million tons of pig iron pro- 
duced annually by the firm before 
the war; and: one of the largest 
blast furnaces in the world, capable 
of producing 1,700 tons daily, has 
now been installed. 

The expansion of the heavy in- 
dustry has been reflected in the in- 
creased exploitation of India’s min- 
eral wealth, which was formerly 
neglected. Thus at the beginning 
of the war, only about twenty-five 
million tons of coal, and three mil- 
lion tons of iron ore were extracted 
annually, despite enormous un- 
tapped reserves. Unlimited fur- 
ther growth of the Indian heavy 
industry is also warranted by the 
possession of a third of the world’s 
manganese supply, as well as of im- 
mense stores of mica, bauxite and 
chromite. 

The recent Grady mission, though 
primarily intended to apply Ameri- 
can methods to the speeding up of 
India’s war production, is bound to 
have its affect on post-war develop- 
ments. Not only are the Indian in- 
dustrialists themselves fully alive 
to future possibilities, but such 
westernized leaders as Jawaharlal 
Nehru are intent on making indus- 
trialization the rock on which to 
build a strong Free India after the 
war. They have already shown 
their impatience over the govern- 
ment’s failure to establish an auto- 
mobile industry. When the time 
for this does come they will cer- 
tainly have at their disposal a good 
supply of skilled fitters, turners 
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and grinders, in addition to many 
highly qualified engineers who have 
had the benefit of war time training 
in England under the Bevin scheme. 

In stressing the significance of 
these comparatively new develop- 
ments the increasing influence of 
India’s old established textile in- 
dustry, the products of which have 
been continually improving in qual- 
ity, should not be lost sight of. Al- 
most entirely in Indian hands since 
about 1900, with 400 mills, ten mil- 
lion spindles and 200,000 looms, it 
had before the war already ousted 
the products of Manchester. The 
demands of war have not entailed 
any profound adaptation or great 
expansion of plant since, by work- 
ing longer hours, the huge mill in- 
dustry has been able to take govern- 
ment orders for khaki, etc., in its 
stride. What is of interest is that 
many new markets, such as for cot- 
ton blankets in East Africa former- 
ly supplied from Belgium, have 
opened up for the Indian textile 
manufacturers and they will cer- 
tainly make an effort to retain them 
when peace comes. 

As compared with India, China’s 
incipient industrialization has had 
to contend with many difficulties. 
Her blast furnaces were destroyed 
when she lost her coast cities in 
which all her modern industries 
were located. However a certain 
amount of machinery was saved 
and when transported piecemeal to 
the west by river and mule became 
the nucleus of Free China’s new 
war industries. And in a sense 
even the disastrous losses were not 
an unmixed evil. They led to the 
founding of the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operatives (Indusco) which have 
popularized the idea of industrial- 
ization throughout Free China. 

Previously the vast majority of 
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Chinese, agriculturists like the mass 
of Indians, had no experience of 
modern industry for, as in India 
today, the factories were all in the 
large cities. But Indusco changed 
all that and familiarized the people 
at large with the advantages of a 
democratically controlled industry. 
The idea was started by an Ameri- 
can missionary, the late Joseph 
Bailie, who got Henry Ford inter- 
ested in putting up funds to train 
the first Chinese engineers. Now 
the hidden factories of the Co- 
operatives are spread all over Free 
China so that they are compara- 
tively safe from bombing. The 
plant is housed in flimsy structures 
of mud and thatch and can easily 
be transported backwards or for- 
wards as need be. The factories 


turn out ammunition, clothing and 
numerous necessities for the sol- 
diers, thus leaving the overburdened 


air freighters from India free to 
carry types of lend-lease material 
that cannot be made in China. 

Since so many poor Chinese 
coolies have invested their all in 
Indusco, the people depend very 
much for their future on this far 
flung industry, born of war time 
necessity, being converted to peace 
time requirements and becoming a 
permanent feature of China’s econ- 
omy. And with this further objec- 
tive America is just as sympathetic 
as she was at the outset. Dr. J. 
Henry Carpenter, who recently re- 
turned to America after a tour of 
inspection of the Co-operatives, is 
enthusiastic over the increasing 
variety of their products. He tells 
of the schools run by the move- 
ment, familiarizing the children 
with mechanical conceptions, of the 
colleges in which skilled artisans 
and engineers of the future are be- 
ing trained. 


The success of Indusco would 
hardly have been possible had it not 
been that the Chinese handicraft 
tradition, though few of the actual 
handicrafts still survived in China. 
For example, in western China the 
use of the old hand-operated spin- 
ning wheel, similar to the type used 
in ancient Egypt, still lingered. 
American advisers realized that the 
people could soon be taught to use 
the colonial type wheel, worked by 
treadle, which would enormously 
increase the output of workers. So 
they sent for an old American spin- 
ning wheel, had it copied at an 
Indusco factory at Chengtu which 
was soon turning out the improved 
machines at a cost of only thirty 
cents each. 

Thus the discovery was made that 
even while hampered by lack of 
funds and difficulty of communica- 
tion a start at industrialization 
could be made if China’s huge man- 
power was used so far as possible 
to replace non-existent and expen- 
sive machinery. And this is an 
idea that we may expect to see ex- 
tended to India for all the modern- 
ity of her city plants. The village 
industries, originally fostered by 
Mr. Gandhi, are already lending a 
hand in such war work as the sew- 
ing of tents that cannot so well be 
handled by the factories. Many an 
old retired durzi (tailor) put out of 
business by factory competition, 
has been called back to help with 
the stitching on of tent ropes. And. 
Nehru, while recognizing that the 
heavy industry must always be 
centered in the great cities, is re- 
ported to have been fascinated 
with what he has heard about 
Indusco. He cherishes the idea of 
redistributing many industries 
throughout the country on lines 
more in keeping with the traditional 
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village background of the Indian 
worker. 

Apart from Indusco’s activities 
there are in China also a growing 
number of industries directly run 
by the central and provincial gov- 
ernments. These include the mak- 
ing of electrolytic copper, radio re- 
ceiving and transmitting sets, tele- 
phone sets and batteries. There are 
317 machine and metal works, 273 
textile and clothing factories, and 
380 chemical plants making alum, 
soda, salt, liquid fuel, rubber, 
leather, drugs, soap, etc., eighty 
plants concerned with food, such as 
sugar and salt refineries, canneries 
and tea factories. Shensi, Kweichow 
and Kiangsi are provinces in which 
the greatest progress has been made 
with these industries. 

Like India, China has also the 
advantage of huge mineral re- 
sources, but unfortunately a great 
part of these are situated in the 
northern provinces and Manchuria, 
temporarily occupied by Japan. 
Her total coal reserves are estimated 
to amount to some 250,000,000,000 
tons, with treble that amount of 
iron ore, and almost a world mo- 
nopoly of tungsten. With large 
numbers of workers already serv- 
ing their industrial apprenticeship 
in Free China, the Chinese leaders 
are already planning on the basis 
of the return of all this mineral 
wealth to China after the war. 

Dr. T. V. Soong goes so far as 
to forecast that China’s industrial 
output could be trebled within a 
decade after the war. She will, he 
says, at first concentrate on the 
production of commodities needed 
for home consumption. Later he 
is anxious, like Nehru in India, to 
establish an automobile and air- 
craft industry. Finally China will 
no doubt seek openings in the ex- 
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port market, just as India is doing 

for her surplus textiles at the pres- 
ent time. Only China will natural- 
ly specialize in export goods em- 
ploying the tungsten and antimony 
in which she is so rich. 

Such developments should augur 
well for the future prosperity of 
China and India, but what of the 
effect of such a program on West- 
ern industry? I do not think we 
need be pessimistic. By withhold- 
ing credits and advice the indus- 
trialization of Asia might be tem- 
porarily retarded, but it could not 
be prevented. And in the effort, 
fruitless as it would be, much good 
will would be lost. We are mov- 
ing, on the contrary, into an era in 
which the keynote will be world 
co-operation and interdependence. 
America has undoubtedly chosen 
the right course in encouraging the 
beginnings of industry in China 
and India, as well as readily advis- 
ing on agricultural techniques, to 
name just two points of a well con- 
sidered program for developing 
American relations with the East 
after the war. 

Certainly we might as well recog- 
nize that the old unequal China 
coast trade is a thing of the past. 
Lucrative as it may once have been, 
moreover, it touched only the fringe 
of China’s potential market, and 
was at the mercy of competition 
from the products of German and 
Japanese sweated labor. Now it 
would serve no good purpose not to 
face the fact that before long China 
and India will be making for them- 
selves most of the essential con- 
sumer goods that they formerly had 
to import. 

There will, however, be a period 
of transition which will be marked 
by an unprecedented demand for 
capital goods from America. New 
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blast furnaces and other installa- 
tions will be required. The key- 
stone of China’s industrial evolu- 
tion must be the building of a mod- 
ern railroad system in which at 
present, as compared with India, 
she is so sadly deficient. In his 
new book, China’s Destiny, Chiang 
Kai-shek speaks of a ten year plan 
calling for the construction of 
12,500 miles of railroads, 137,000 
miles of highways, 220,000 automo- 
biles and 12,000 transport planes. 

For such enterprises much capi- 
tal will be needed and of necessity 
most of it must be foreign capital. 
But China will be anxious to avoid 
the humiliations and limitations on 
her sovereignty that might again 
follow the acceptance of too 
many foreign loans. On the whole 
China is more likely to look to pri- 
vate capital, and Chiang Kai-shek 
has already indicated that he will 
encourage foreign investment on 
terms that do not endanger China’s 
economic freedom. 

Another point, that is likely to be 
of interest to America’s mechani- 
cally minded younger generation, is 
the fact that the generalissimo’s 
program calls for the training of 
two million Chinese technicians. 
Obviously many foreign experts will 
be needed to train them. It is easy 
to see that such large scale plans 
for instruction, and for the instal- 
lation of plant, point the truth of 
the recent words of General Hugh 
A. Drum: “If the peace that follows 
this war is a real peace,” he said, 
“and gives men confidence for the 
future, I can well imagine a migra- 
tion of men, talents, capital to these 
countries ‘discovered’ because of 
the war. The American Army is 


teaching many skills and crafts to 
its soldiers. And the American sol- 
dier is going to visit many places. 
It seems reasonable to assume that 
all this will have a lasting effect.” 

This brings us finally to the long 
term outlook. Industrialization, 
advancing hand in hand with mass 
education, crops improvement and 
co-operation in the control of world 
prices, all of which are among the 
aims of Asia’s new leaders, will pro- 
foundly modify the way of life of 
the 800,000,000 population of India 
and China. Living standards, not 
merely of the city dwellers but of 
a happier and more prosperous 
rural population, will be raised by 
increased per capita wealth. Con- 
sequently, while basic needs will be 
increasingly satisfied by domestic 
production, a demand will arise for 
types of commodities in which the 
natives previously had no interest 
or which were quite beyond their 
buying capacity. ~Not only is it 
obvious that there will always be 
classes of goods that can be more 
conveniently made in America than 
in the East, but equally obviously 
America will retain the initiative in 
research facilities and inventive 
genius. 

The newly awakened interest of 
the American public in Oriental 
languages and customs, though 
originating in the pressing needs of 
the moment, is a development of 
good omen for post-war relations 
with a free Asia. If this spirit is . 
combined with a readiness of manu- 
facturers and exporters to adapt 
their methods and products to a no 
longer “unchanging East” there 
seems every reason to regard the 
future with confidence. 





“IN PERILS OF THE WILDERNESS” 


By JANE SWEENEY KANNARD 


# sed hundred and fifty years ago 
the Sacrament of Ordination 
was performed for the first time 
in the United States by John Car- 
roll, the first bishop of these United 
States. On May 25, 1793, Stephen 


Theodore Badin was “promoted to 
priest’s orders, having dispensation 
from interstices and clerical title.” 


He was a swarthy little man, 
slender and wiry. A long aquiline 
nose and large dark eyes were set 
in a face carved with deep wrinkles. 
That his was a waspish disposition, 
blunt, ruthless and impatient with 
obstacles does not detract from his 
measure. Stephen Theodore Badin 
was no saint—but the devout wom- 
en who darned his cassocks and 
surplices, secreted the ravelings so 
that their grandchildren might have 
relics of the first American priest. 
And this man had one saintly qual- 
ity that far outshone his defects: 
yielding himself to his evangelical 
work without restraint or reckon- 
ing, he withheld neither his strength 
nor his possessions during the sixty 
years of his missionary labors. 

The third of fifteen children and 
the oldest son, he was born in Or- 
léans in France, on the seventeenth 
of July, 1768. He was sent by his 
parents to the College de Montaigu 
in Paris, where he distinguished 
himself for his scholarship. De- 
termined to study for the priest- 
hood, he entered the famous 

/Sulpician Theological Seminary, in 
1789. This was not a religious or- 
der in the strict sense, but a body 
of secular priests trained for mis- 
sionary work, and there Stephen 


Theodore Badin remained for two 
years. Then the Bishop of Orléans 
became one of the four bishops 
in all France who swore to the 
infamous “Constitutional Oath.” 
Badin and the great body of semi- 
narians refused ordination at the 
hands of a schismatic prelate who 
had become the paid servant of the 
state, and the seminary was dis- 
solved. 

Badin lived under the Terror in 
France; he had seen priests robbed, 
pillaged, imprisoned, guillotined 
and exiled; he had seen churches 
burned and sacked, convents de- 
spoiled and seminaries closed. But 
he never wavered in his desire for 
the priesthood, and while yet in 
minor orders, he left Bordeaux, to 
embark for America. In Baltimore, 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral, on May 25, 
1793, Stephen Theodore Badin re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Ordination 
at the hands of the first Bishop of 
the United States, John Carroll. 

After his ordination, he spent a 
year at Georgetown College to per- 
fect himself in the knowledge of 
English, but never did he attain this 
perfection. Then because of the 
destitute condition of the Kentucky 
mission, Bishop Carroll requested 
Father Badin to go to that distant 
outpost as pastor. Because he spoke 
English so imperfectly and knew so 
little about frontier life, he felt him- 
self incapable of performing this 
task, but obedient to his bishop, he 
accepted the charge. The twenty- 
five year old priest and an older 
priest left Baltimore and walked the 
many miles to Pittsburg where they 
embarked on a flat-boat which was 
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descending the Ohio River to the 
Kentucky lands. They arrived at 
Limestone (which is now called 
Maysville), then walked the sixty- 
five miles to Lexington, Ky. There, 
on the First Sunday in Advent, in 
1793, Father Badin said Mass at the 
home of Dennis McCarthy, an Irish 
Catholic. 

Discouraged by the indifference 
accorded them by the majority of 
the Catholic pioneers, Father 
Badin’s companion shortly left the 
territory to continue his mission 
work in Spanish territory. Alone, 
the only priest in the whole state, 
Father Badin labored the more zeal- 
ously. His parish was composed of 
only three hundred families, but 
his flock was scattered over many 
miles, and over the four states of 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and 
Tennessee. Over one hundred thou- 
sand miles he traveled; on horse- 
back through bogs and forests, over 
creek-beds and rugged hills, some- 
times even swimming swollen 
streams, Stephen Theodore Badin 
worked alone in the heart of a 
wilderness for three years. 

His people were in a wretched 
state of disorder, and he set about 
to awaken piety and restore disci- 
pline among them. He was an im- 
placable enemy of dancing, which 
because of the rude state of society 
in those days, was often attended 
with drunkenness and disorder. 
One time, in the year 1795, on his 
regular visit to one of his missions, 
he found very few in attendance at 
the Saturday night confessions. He 
learned that they had all gone to a 
dance at a neighboring school- 
house. He immediately betook him- 
self to the scene. 

“My children,” he said, smiling 
as he stood in the middle of the 
room, “this is all very well. But 
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where the children are, there the 
father must also be; and where the 
flock is, there the pastor must at- 
tend.” He caused all the dancers 
to be seated and gave them a long 
lesson on the catechism. Many 
times he arrived unexpectedly at a 
house where a dance was going on. 
He would walk into the room, in- 
terrupt the scraping fiddles and 
halt the prancing feet, and then he 
would remind the guests that it was 
time for night prayers. 

He requested the ladies of his 
vast parish to serve more simple 
food; he imposed extraordinary and 
severe penances for lesser violations 
of the law. When Father Badin 
arrived in Kentucky, he had to con- 
tend with the individualism of the 
pioneer whose independence has 
become proverbial. Their love of 
pleasure had been carried beyond 
the limits of refinement, and a corn- 
husking or barn dance was the sig- 
nal for jugs of Kentucky whisky to 
be brought out. In his piety, he 
represented the reform group that 
had striven to save French Catholi- 
cism from the corruption fostered 
by the royal court, and he was de- 
termined to stamp out any signs of 
laxity in his flock. 

He heard himself described as a 
cantankerous old despot, and knew 
that the Catholics were afraid that 
he might be their bishop. His dark 
eyes would twinkle, and Bishop Pur- 
cell of Cincinnati had a letter from 
him, protesting that the Catholic 
hierarchy would “do the intended 
diocese a great favor by putting me 
out of sight. I am convinced that I 
am neither dignus nec capaz to bear 
the weight of the miter.” 

For twenty-six years, he labored 
in the wilderness between the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio River. A part 
of that time, he was the only priest 
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within hundreds of miles; he lived 
to see many fellow-priests arrive to 
share his burdens. His parish 
church was a wretched hut, cov- 
ered with clap-boards and unpro- 
vided with window glass; a slab of 
roughly-hewn wood: served as an 
altar. He lived to see cathedrals and 
convents, monasteries and colleges 
spring up where once was only for- 
est and waste land. 

Then, in 1819, he returned to 
France. There had arisen some 
misunderstanding over church 
property in Kentucky, and Father 
Badin’s enemies, who were not few 
because of his austerity and rigor, 
and who were ignorant of the Canon 
Law under which Badin held the 
property in trust for the Church, 
did much to add to the unpleasant- 
ness. In 1820, Father Badin wrote 
from Orléans: “Motives which were 
not mine have been persistently at- 
tributed to me. My pride after- 
ward opposed the crimination to 
which I had been subjected; where- 
as I was and still am conscious of 
having been judged wrongfully.” 

For ten years he remained in 
France, as Vicar-General of Bishop 
Flaget of Kentucky, collecting funds 
and recruiting priests for his New 
World missions. However, the call 
of America was too insistent and in 
1828, Stephen Theodore Badin re- 
turned. He went to Detroit, where 
his younger brother, Vincent, a 
Franciscan, was stationed. He ar- 
rived the day after Pokagon, the 
chief of the Pottawottomies made 
his impassioned plea to Father 
Richard of that city. For over a 
hundred years, occasional priests 
had visited the Indians, but because 
of the wars between France, Eng- 
land and Spain, in which this terri- 
tory often changed hands, and the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
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which had taken the original mis- 
sionaries away from this field, the 
red-skinned people had been neg- 
lected. 

Pokagon wrote: “I implore you 
to send us a priest to instruct us in 
the Word of God. If you have no 
care for us old men, at least have 
pity on our poor children who-are 
growing up in ignorance and vice. 
We still preserve the manner of 
prayer as taught our ancestors by 
the black-robes at St. Joseph. 
Morning and evening with my wife 
and children, we pray together be- 
fore the crucifix in the chapel. Sun- 
day we pray together often. On 
Fridays, we fast until evening, men 
and children, according to the tra- 
ditions handed down to us by our 
fathers, for we ourselves have never 
seen a black-robe. Listen to the 
prayer we say, and see if I have 
learned them correctly.” Accord- 
ing to the Annales de l’Association 
de la Propagation de la Foi of 1833, 
he recited the Our Father, the Hail 
Mary, the Creed and the Ten Com- 
mandments in the Pottawottomie 
tongue. 

Stephen Badin once more mount- 
ed his horse and rode west with the 
Indian chief. He was sixty years 
old, in that year of our Lord, 1828, 
but he brought all the toughness of 
his doughty old soul, all the fervor 
of his missionary’s heart. He had 
a definite plan in mind: he would 
open a school for the Indian clil- 
dren. He had remarkable results; 
within a year he had instructed and 
baptized hundreds of them, and in 
1831, he was ready to start an or- 
phan asylum. He had already pur- 
chased land for that purpose at Ste- 
Marie-des-Lacs (where the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame now stands). 
In 1833, the Indiana State Legisla- 
ture granted him a charter for the 
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orphan asylum, and he began to 
build. He erected first a chapel: 
“A double-log cabin with a porch 
through the middle, a story-and-a- 
half high, and twenty-by-forty feet 
on the ground.” 

But the Black Hawk War of 1832 
disrupted all his grandiose plans, 
and caused his orphans to be sent 
westward, as wards of the Govern- 
ment. This Black Hawk War was 
the last stand of the Indians against 
the large influx of settlers who both 
hated and feared them. All the In- 
dians were ordered to the West, 
when the Federal troops defeated 
Black Hawk and his warriors. Not 
even the Christian Pottawottomies 
were spared, for a young man of 
their tribe, Nanankoy was mur- 
dered in a drunken fit by Topina- 
bee, the Chief of the Pottawottomie 
nation. The government found this 
an excellent reason for sending all 
Indians to the reservations across 
the Mississippi and Badin’s Indians, 
who for the first time in their lives 
had sown and reaped wheat and 
had fenced in their cornfields, were 
up-rooted and sent along with the 
westward migration. 

Judge Low, a prominent Protes- 
tant jurist of Vincennes, wrote to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
requesting that the Government pay 
three hundred dollars for the up- 
keep of a priest among the Indian 
tribes, arguing that the presence of 
the priests had done much to civi- 
lize the savages. This was met with 
curt refusal, on the grounds that 
Badin and his fellow- priests had 
sided with the Indians in their ob- 
jections to being transferred to the 
reservation. 

Judge Low was not the only 
prominent Protestant who enjoyed 
the friendship of Father Badin. 
There was President Harrison, who 
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when Governor of the Northwest 
Territory met and loved Badin, and 
who visited him in his last ill- 
ness, and was present at his death 
bed. There were the most cele- 
brated men of his day in Kentucky; 
there were Judge Rowan and 
Colonel Todd (ancestor of Mary 
Todd Lincoln) names powerful in 
Kentucky; there was the famous 
Colonel Joe Davis, who was killed 
at the battle of Tippecanoe, and for 
whom Father Badin wrote, in Vir- 
gilian Latin, the Epicedium, as an 
elegy to his warrior death. Be- 
cause he was trained in a Catholic 
country where the prestige of the 
Catholic clergy was taken for grant- 
ed, Father Badin never felt the need 
of apology for his priesthood that 
the English - speaking Protestants 
expected of him, in a land where a 
trained ministry was the exception 
rather than the rule for the Protes- 
tant churches. 


His arduous labors were begin- 
ning to tell on him. He still had 
his missionary’s soul, but his tough 
old body was beginning to feel the 
effect of the constant attention to his 
work, and it was with great relief 
that he saw the opportunity to turn 
his work over to another priest, Fa- 
ther Louis DeSeille. His attempt to 
found an orphanage was a failure 
for the time being, so he gave the 
land he had acquired for this pur- 
pose to his bishop. That July after- 
noon in 1835 when he met Bishop 
Bruté in Pittsburg, and transferred 
his property to the bishop, that 
property which was to become the 
seat of Notre Dame University, he 
stressed his desire that the care of 
the orphans should loom large in 
the plans of whoever finally took 
over the land. When the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross, under 
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Father Sorin acquired the land, his 
community from the start began to 
gather the orphans together; poor 
and crowded as it was, Notre Dame 
took them, and they were taught 
trades, and Notre Dame received a 
charter as the first Catholie trade 
school in the United States. 

Stephen Theodore Badin was not 
yet through. Though he made his 
home with Bishop Fenwick in Cin- 
cinnati, this peripatetic priest often 
visited Notre Dame. There is a 
story told that during Mass when 
Father Badin would come to the 
Gospel he would take the Missal 
from the altar, and perch it on the 
head of the small acolyte standing 
before him, and though his right 
arm was partially paralyzed, he 
would gesticulate his way through 
the sermon. 

On pleasant days, Father Badin 
would mount an old horse and with 


his Breviary in hand, he would go 


for a ride. It was told that his 
horse would stop when he came to 
the Gloria Patri in the psalms, and 
would wait for the old priest’s 
prodding to amble along after the 
strophe. No rocking chairs for this 
pioneer of the forest trails! 

His extensive travels through the 
years kept many a Catholic name 
Catholic, in the old Northwest; his 
first years were spent in caring for 
the English-speaking Catholics who 
had penetrated westward from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and 
for the descendants of the French 
who had settled when the North- 
west was a French province. The 
later immigrants were mostly of 
German or Irish descent, and many 
of them passed to the new lands 
through the Erie Canal, and the 
Great Lakes. For the Germans, 
Father Badin strove to secure a 
priest who could speak their lan- 
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guage, and as for the Irish, he made 
one pungent remark on the leaf of 
his register about those who at- 
tended their Easter duties at Fort 
Wayne: “Six or seven Irishmen. 
Deus me adjuvet.” 

On the twenty-first of April, in 
1853, in Cincinnati, Stephen Theo- 
dore Badin ceased his labors. Those 
valiant old legs that had trudged 
miles through backwoods and 
swamps were at last at rest, and 
death gave surcease to one who had 
never known repose from his in- 
trepid service of his Master. 

For nearly fifty years, the Cathe- 
dral of Cincinnati sheltered the 
body of this patriarch of the early 
American Church; then, at the 
fervent pleas of the Provincial of 
Notre Dame, it was brought to that 
college. There, where years ear- 
lier, Father Badin had requested “a 
little log hut on the shores of St. 
Mary’s Lake” he was finally laid to 
rest. The old log cabin that he had 
built had burned down but a replica 
was erected on the site of the old 
one, by an ex-slave from Kentucky, 
the only man (even among the finest 
architects of Chicago) who remem- 
bered how they should be built. 

In May, 1906, the log-cabin 
chapel was ready to receive the re- 
mains of Father Badin. In proces- 
sion, the black coffin was carried to 
the log chapel, where “around the 
walls were hung the cloths that 
made up the canopy under which 
the zealous missionary was wont to 
bear the Blessed Sacrament in pro- 
cession; these are strips of heavy 
red stuff, decorated with sacred 
symbols, wrought in white beads, 
evidently the works of the Indians.” 
The candles on the altar were put 
out by the same extinguishers Fa- 
ther Badin had used a life-time ago; 
the candelabra were Father Badin’s, 
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and were designed by him to gratify 
his Indians. The main stem of each 
candelabrum were composed of In- 
dian Chief, molded in brass, hold- 
ing the bowl for the candles. 

Here, on the campus of Notre 
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Dame, beneath the floor of the little 
chapel lie all that is mortal of Ste- 
phen Theodore Badin, for sixty 
years a missionary, and the first 
priest to be ordained forever, in the 


United States. 


sca Americans in the world cannot support the world or police the 

world. .. . America is the greatest nation on earth. ... We have 
the resources, and the temperament, for our greatness. But they are 
ours. They were not free to us and they are not free to squander. 
They are not common property. An honorable state cannot give 
them away, because they do not belong to the state. They belong to 
us. ... It is difficult at best for most of us to make our way and provide 
for our families. We have no surplus. We have no certainty of our 
future. We have great problems, great sadnesses. It will take us 
generations to overcome the mistakes already made at home, and to 
overcome the effects of this war. ’ 

—Henray J. Tayiorn, Men in Motion (Doubleday, Doran & Co.). 


pega and logic are indispensable, but they have little share 
in determining many of the most important of men’s actions. 
No test-tube or retort can teach a man how and with whom to fall 


in love. No laborious mental process brings him to the rescue of 
a companion on the point of drowning. It is from no syllogism that 
he draws the inspiration to self-sacrifice on the field of battle. Here 
are mysteries which we must acknowledge, but cannot explain. 
They are mysteries which will always baffle human attempts to claim © 
for science or logic a monopoly of truth, as they baffled the encyclo- 
paedists of the eighteenth century and the scientists of the nine- 
teenth. And, which is the greatest of all, it remains true that beyond 
the explorations of science or the speculations of philosophy, the 
human instinct still humbly or blindly gropes its way towards a 
God, and is unsatisfied when it cannot find Him. 
—Lorp Hatrrax, Address at Laval University, May 29th. 





A TIBETAN TALE* 


By GrrRALDA FORBES 


T Gyantse, not far from Lhasa, 

in the year 1911, an old man 
stood at the gate of his house and 
pondered anxiously on the perilous 
times that had come to Tibet with 
the advent of the British. The 
Younghusband expedition in 1904 
had set wide the gates of the coun- 
try to every kind of intrigue and 
trouble. Time had been when the 
Tibetans acknowledged only the 
suzerainty of China, and knew 
where they were, and what to ex- 
pect. But now the British had laid 
their hands on Sikkim, and Ghotan, 
and Chumbi. They had the ear of 
the Dalai Lama who had fled to 
their protection; all was confusion 
in Lhasa, and no one knew how 
many of the Dzong-pons (governors 
of forts, and officers of districts) 
had gone over to the English side. 
The recent treaty with the British 
had incensed the Chinese who were 
marching on Lhasa. He, U-gyam, 
owner of vast estates and herds, 
even now waited the coming of the 
emissary of some of the powerful 
Dzong-pons of Western Tibet who 
were urging the Dalai Lama to 
propitiate the Chinese and ask their 
help to push the British out of 
Tibet. This, U-gyam also wished, 
but how could it be done? The 
emissary was going to Sikkim to 
find out whether the kings of Sik- 
kim and the other border states 
would join in the revolt, or, if they 
would not, which side they favored. 
For the British were clever; they 
had been preparing the soil for this 
revolt against the Chinese, or so said 


1 Based on an incident in the rebellion of 
1911. 


the Tibetans, as early as the Young- 
husband expedition and Treaty. 
The Chinese kept a Mission in 
Lhasa, and viewed with distrust and 
alarm the Treaty which gave the 
English the right to chip off bits of 
Tibetan territory for trading sta- 
tions all along the southern bounda- 
ries. They had done this until now 
no one knew what would happen 
next, or what was the best policy 
for the country; and no one knew 
who among the landed gentry was 
friend, and who was foe. It did not 
make it easier for U-gyam that the 
emissary was a man whose family 
sought the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. He snuggled his arms 
farther into the folds of his long 
sleeves to keep them warm and 
watched a cloud of dust approach- 
ing. Bells began to tinkle along the 
way, and soon a mule train passed, 
raising a storm of dust. The mule- 
teers recognized a noble, and po- 
litely put out their tongues, this be- 
ing Tibetan good manners from an 
inferior to a superior. 

Following them came some 
monks with staff and bowl, finger- 
ing their rosaries, and muttering 
prayers. U-gyam ordered rice and 
butter to be given them, and paced 
back across the courtyard to enter 
his house. He climbed the wooden 
ladder that led to the first floor in- 
habited by the family, and stopped 
to give a twirl to the great prayer 
wheel set up by the door. Like all 
houses of the nobles this one was 
built of flat stones plastered to- 
gether with mud. Sun dried bricks 
took the place of stones in the up- 
per stories of which there were two. 
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There were windows, but no panes. 
The frames were covered with wax 
cloth. In order to see, the windows 
had to be opened. The floors were 
wooden planks, smoothed and pol- 
ished, often almost black with age 
and smoke. 

The ground floor was used by the 
servants, and for store rooms. At 
the back, and round the two sides 
of the courtyard were rows of 
smaller houses consisting of stables, 
workrooms, and barns for grain and 
grass. A great wall protected home 
and buildings, and the entrance was 
through a massive wooden gate 
placed immediately in front of the 
door of the mansion so that the 
master, or the retainer who sat be- 
fore the door could see everyone 
who went in or out. 

U-gyam took his way to the “re- 
ligion room,” a room set apart in 
every house for worship and study, 
and stood silently watching what 
was going on inside. These “re- 
ligion rooms” are to be found every- 
where in Tibet, even in the houses 
of people less wealthy than the 
nobles. U-gyam’s daughter -was 
kneeling on the floor arranging 
some blossoms that floated in water 
in a saucer, to put before the brass 
Buddha that occupied a niche over 
an altar that ran the length of the 
room. He watched her fill seven 
little brass bowls with holy water 
that came from Lhasa, and a grave 
smile lit his somber face. Near her, 
a maid filled the little lamps that 
must burn continually before the 
Gon-po (household guardian deity). 
The lamps were silver bowls filled 
with butter in which a bit of twisted 
thread had been inserted. Only on 
feast days did the master of the 
house give the order to use mus- 
tard oil, for this oil was most pre- 
cious and expensive. The Gon-po 
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occupied the center of the altar sur- 
rounded by attendant images made 
of clay. Drums and cymbals lay 
about and a large conch shell. 
Along the four walls were several 
bookcases filled with parchment 
books, and on a table lay a portion 
of the great Kan-gyur, the Buddhist 
scriptures of Tibet. Pieces of Chi- 
nese silk decorated the walls, and 
there were rich rugs on the floor. 

The maid was speaking. 

“The Ku-sho Ne-shar comes to- 
night, O Ku-sho Cham,” she mur- 
mured, with a sidelong look at her 
mistress out of her little pig eyes. 

(Ku-sho is a form of address ap- 
plied to the upper classes. Cham 
is added, when the address is to a 
lady.) 

“What of it?” queried her mis- 
tress, but she smiled. 

“Is he not a Prince of Po? And 
was he not born in the Fire year, 
like thyself?” 

Her young mistress nodded, and 
smiled happily. “It is true; and if 
he succeeds in entering Sikkim and 
bringing back word of the mind of 
the King, my father will delay my 
marriage no longer.” She lifted 
her face, round and rosy as an 
apple’s and as white as a Euro- 
pean’s, and surveyed her work with 
satisfaction. 

“May his mission succeed,” ob- 
served the maid piously, and set 
one of the lamps back in its place 
at the feet of the Buddha. 

Drom-le was not adverse to talk- 
ing about her lover. “Thou know- ° 
est,” she went on dreamily, “that 
the Lord Ne-shar and I played to- 
gether in childhood, and we have 
long desired this union. I have no 
fear that he will fall into the hands 
of the English, though they be 
most cunning and wise. The spir- 
its of my ancestors have given me 
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a sign. Yesterday I took my bow 
and shot at the target on the hill. 
I asked for a sign, and two out of 
the three arrows hit the center of 
the red spot. Never have I pulled 
so sure a string. Even my honor- 
able A-ma [mother] praised me.” 

U-gyam listened to this conver- 
sation hidden behind the door. Now 
he came forward, and the maid bent 
to the ground before him. Drom-le 
rose and folded her arms in her 
long sleeves and stood before her 
father. Together they performed 
their devotions, and when the cere- 
mony was over, the girl spoke slyly, 
her little dark eyes shining like 
pools of water in the dim room. 

“Thou art troubled, O my father, 
and I know the cause. But the gods 
have given me a sign, and if thou 
wilt hear me, I will tell thee how 
Ne-shar may pass safely to Sikkim 
and the letter not fall into the hands 
of the English soldiers. Thus thou 
wilt know with whom to side in this 
confusion: with the Dalai Lama, 
who it is rumored has been won to 
the English, or with the Am-ban, 
who will take our possessions if we 
fight against China and do not win.” 

U-gyam smiled indulgently. 
“Thou were ever bold, daughter, 
seeking to do a man’s work. Speak 
on. Thy marriage, no less than my 
estates, depends on the success of 
this venture.” 

“They kill a sheep for the feast,” 
said the girl eagerly. “Give orders, 
my father, that another, a very fat 
one, be butchered and sent as a 
present to the English chief who 
lives at Sikkim and is the real 
ruler. Ne-shar carries many pres- 
ents, and this will be only one 
more.” She raised herself on her 
toes and whispered a long sentence 
into his ear with giggles of delight. 

U-gyam echoed her laughter and 
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stroked the straggling hairs of his 
tuft of beard, nodding his head ap- 
provingly. 

“Of a truth said the sages, wis- 
dom abides in women, albeit it 
is the wisdom of the serpent. Thy 
thought is a good thought, daugh- 
ter, it shall be done, and now I shall 
be at peace, for it is a safe way; 
safe, that is, if the servants that I 
send with the sheep do their part. 
Hasten thee now to thy mother’s 
room, and fetch me from the chest 
the finest ceremonial scarf and 
some silk to wrap it in. Ne-shar 
abides with us but one day, and 
everything must be in readiness.” 

Before the rosy light thrown from 
the setting sun had faded from the 
snows, a young man galloped nois- 
ily into the courtyard followed by 
two armed retainers. Behind them 
came a caravan of mules carrying 
loads and provisions for the long 
journey. The young man was the 
emissary that U-gyam was waiting 
for. He was handsomely dressed in 
the style of a noble from Western 
Tibet. Under a very full gown or 
coat of heavy woolen stuff elabo- 
rately trimmed with fur, he wore a 
vest and pantaloons of colored silk. 
In his belt he carried a sword and a 
curved knife. He wore long leather 
boots fastened at the knee with rib- 
bons. The boots were embroidered 
in gay colors, and the inch thick 
soles were bright yellow. His felt 
hat was set far back on his head to 
show the straight line of black hair 
that hung over his forehead. It was 
a young face, good-natured, and 
honest, but not handsome. He 
wore amulets and rings and ear- 
rings. He gave special directions 
for the care of his horse to the serv- 
ant who ran forward to lead it 
away, and then went forward to 
greet his host, taking care that his 
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bow was lower than that of his 
prospective father-in-law. Custom 
as well as diplomacy required that 
his salutation be lower than that of 
the older man. 

U-gyam took his guest into the 
reception hall and they sat down 
on the low mattresses that served 
for seats and drank tea flavored 
with butter out of silver lined cups. 
For awhile both kept silence gazing 
at the floor, then etiquette permit- 
ted the older man to inquire after 
the health of his guest, and his 
errand. 

Ne-shar showed his letter, and 
they drew their seats closer to- 
gether, and talked in whispers. 

“I go to speak with the Vizier of 
Sikkim. It is not safe to speak di- 
rectly with the king, there are spies 
in the palace. If the English 


thought he was plotting against 
them they would take his throne 


and more besides, so he is afraid.” 
U-gyam nodded. “There is need 
to be afraid. They have taken Sik- 
kim and Bhotan, and it is but a 
matter of time when they will have 
Tibet unless we defeat their pur- 
pose.” He leaned nearer his guest. 
“It is said that His Holiness, the 
Dalai Lama has asked their help.” 
“We have heard,” said Ne-shar, 
“that when His Holiness fled to 
Calcutta, the English received him 
kindly, and now they say that he 
favors turning out the Chinese, and 
’ trusting to the British to protect 
the country. But it will be only an 
exchange of masters. The Chinese 
Mission costs us money but the 
British take money and land.” 
“We must stop them.” The 
words were spoken fiercely. “Thou 
must use all thy wits to persuade 
the king, and the rest will be easy. 
Bhotan will follow where Sikkim 
leads. But now let us discuss thy 
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journey. It will be dangerous, and 
I have a heavy present to add to thy 
load.” From a tray beside him he 
took the scarf with its covering of 
silk and gave it to his guest. “Be- 
fore thou takest thy presents to the 
king, present this scarf to the Eng- 
lishman. See how rich and thick 
is the fringe, and it is of the first 
quality. I have here also a Chinese 
coat that once belonged to a man- 
darin. Give him that also, and the 
fruit and cakes we have prepared, 
and finally a sheep. It is the fat- 
test in my flock. Already it is 
killed. Withdraw the letter which 
thou hast put in thy boot, for they 
will surely search thee. Wrap it in 
this parchment, and we will sew it 
into the body of the sheep and thus 
will it and thou, pass in safety.” 

Ne-shar threw back his head and 
laughed uproariously. “It is a good 
thought.” . 

U-gyam laughed too, but less 
loudly. “If the British seize the 
letter thou art a dead man, and 
Tibet will be lost.” 

“Do not fear, honorable sir, I will 
act with discretion. I desire to re- 
turn safely because of the maiden 
thou hast promised my parents 
thou wilt give me in marriage. My 
eyes are sore with desire to see 
her.” 

U-gyam patted his shoulder. 
“When thou shalt return, my son, 
we will arrange the day to put the 
turquoise on the head of my daugh- 
ter.” (When a bride is ready to 
leave her father’s house for the 
house of the bridegroom, a tur- 
quoise is bestowed by the hand of 
the oldest servant of the bride- 
groom, and placed on her head. It 
is thought to bring her good luck.) 

That night the sheep was brought 
into the religion room in order that 
the guardian deity of the family 
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could bless the undertaking. Only 
the family and the two servants 
who were to carry the sheep were 
present. These men were trust- 
worthy, and had sworn to lay down 
their lives for their master, if need 
be. ‘ 

All the family assisted in the 
work of hiding the letter, except 
Drom-le’s mother, the mistress of 
the house. She sat on a high cush- 
ion and superintended the proceed- 
ings. They laughed gleefully as 
they sewed up the parchment bag, 
and wrapped it in another covering 
of waxed cloth to keep it clean. 
Then it was sewn into the side of 
the sheep and the hair smoothed 
over the incision so that the cut did 
not show. Drom-le did the sewing, 
and every now and again the lov- 
ers exchanged tender looks across 
the light of the lamps. 

When finally everything was 
ready and the cakes and fruit 
packed away into the round flat 
baskets, the young people stood 
apart under the eyes of the father 
and mother and talked with each 
other. Drom-le was beautiful ac- 
cording to Tibetan standards. Her 
skin was clear and white and her 
cheeks rosy from the winds that at 
13,000 feet above sea level cut like 
a whip. She wore her hair fastened 
to a wooden framework in the form 
of a yoke that caused it to spread 
out on either side of her head and 
hang down like a waterfall. Strings 
of pearl and coral and turquoise 
were braided into the hair near her 
temples, and large gold earrings 
hung from her ears. On her chest 
lay a flat amulet box of gold filigree 
set with coral and turquoises. Her 
coat was held round her waist by 
a belt of silver, and from it dangled 
a chatelaine. She wore her rosary 
wound round and round her wrist, 
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the fashion among the noble classes 
who do not have to work with their 
hands. She did not speak much. 


It was Ne-shar who did the talking, 
but she gave him her amulet to 
bring him luck, and told him of the 
offerings she would make to the 
Gon-po every day he was away. 


Early the next morning Ne-shar 
started off on his perilous mission. 
He rode at the head of his caravan, 
with two retainers on either side, 
and two servants immediately be- 
hind, all heavily armed. Following 
them came the eight mules loaded 
with the presents and the provi- 
sions for the party. Four more 
armed retainers brought up the 
rear. 

Tibet is infested with robbers, 
and a strong guard is always neces- 
sary when goods are being trans- 
ported from place to place. Since 
the British opened the trading posts 
along the main routes leading from 
Lhasa into India, travel has been 
much safer than in the past. De- 
tachments of Indian troops offi- 
cered by Englishmen are kept in 
the annexed territories to maintain 
order and check crime, but they 
have no power to put down brig- 
andage in Tibet itself. At the rest 
houses along the road where the 
party stopped to pass the night, the 
presents were unloaded and brought 
into the room for safe keeping, and 
Ne-shar used the sheep for a pil- 
low. The mules were picketed out- 
side the room, and the muleteers 
who slept beside them tied stones 
to their tails to keep them from 
braying in the night. 

At Jeluk the caravan stopped to 
allow the muleteers to soak their 
leggings and shoes and the feet of 
the mules in kerosene oil to keep 
off the attacks of the leeches that 
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are one of the pests of the Tibet 
jungles. Then on they went, 
through forests of flowering rho- 
dodendrons and oak trees, that 
changed to fields of buckwheat and 
fruit orchards as they neared Sik- 
kim, past Kapoop, where they saw 
the buildings put up by the British 
for the Younghusband expedition, 
and through Phari, said to be the 
dirtiest town on the earth. On the 
frontier they were stopped by a 
young English sergeant with a file 
of troopers. .He eyed the young 
Tibetan suspiciously. 

“Where do you go, and what is 
your purpose?” 

Ne-shar produced the Dzong-pons 
letter, written for such an emer- 
gency. It was addressed to the 
British Resident at Gantok, and re- 
quested permission to enter Sik- 
kim. 

“I carry a present to the illus- 
trous English lord, and another to 
His Highness, the King of Sikkim 
from his cousin at Po.” 

The sergeant read both letters 
and gave orders to open the loads. 
They were thoroughly examined 
and the caravan was permitted to 
proceed on its way, but at each 
trading station they were subject to 
the same examination. 

At Gantok, Ne-shar was received 
in audience by the Resident. He 
trembled because the Englishman 
had eyes that seemed to read his 
soul, but the manner of this politi- 
cal officer, whose word was law, 
was friendly. He read the letter, 
asked a few questions, and gave 
permission for the King’s gifts to 
be delivered to him. He ordered the 
sheep to be taken to his own 
kitchen. 

This was what Ne-shar had 
hoped for; but the Mohammedan 
cook viewed it with distaste. He 
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was accustomed to receiving the 
meat for the table already drained 
and cut up into joints. “It will 
have to go to the butcher,” he said 
sourly, and he called for a coolie 
to carry it away. Then spoke up 
one of the men who had carried the 
earcass slung on a pole. 

“Behold, the butcher will take 
half the meat, and it is a fat sheep. 
Permit us to have a piece for our 
trouble, and we will cut it up for 
thee here, behind those bushes yon- 
der. Why should the butcher get 


the pieces that might be thine, O 
Cook? Will thy master eat a whole 
And behold, it is a juicy 


sheep? 
animal.” 

The cook considered. The ad- 
vice was good, besides there was the 
fleece. His master would never in- 
quire for it. “Do as thou sayest,” 
he said, “and I will give thee a piece 
for thyself.” 

The Tibetans concealed their de- 
light. They took the sheep aside, 
and skinned it and cut it into 
pieces. When they finished their 
task the precious letter was repos- 
ing in the folds of the elder one’s 
dirty coat. They delivered the meat 
with the fleece, and received as 
compensation, the head and neck 
and tail, and went away to join 
their master very well satisfied. 

That night, when the household 
in the palace slept, and the Resident 
dreamed of a peaceful buffer state 
and the sure overthrow of the Chi- 
nese influence, a young man was 
smuggled into the palace of the | 
Raja of Sikkim, and into the pres- 
ence of the Vizier. 

The Vizier was not a Tibetan. He 
had been trained by the British and 
he held his high position in the 
state through their favor, and not 
by the will of the Raja. The latter 
was hardly a strong ruler. He was 
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addicted to pleasure, and was en- 
tirely under the influence of his 
wife, a Tibetan princess, who man- 
aged all the affairs of State. (The 
late queen of Sikkim was a Tibetan 
princess of strong personality. She 
not only ruled the king, but she 
forced him to carry forward the 
British policies, and encouraged 
through her influence at Lhasa, 
the rebellion against the Chinese.) 

The Vizier read the letter and 
pondered long on its contents. Then 
he listened to the pleading of the 
young emissary, and finally he 
spoke, stroking his long beard. 

“The King will have nothing to 
do with this business. As thou 
knowest, it is the Queen who rules 
the State. She mukes the decisions, 
and she is friendly to the British. 
Nay, tempt me not—” as Ne-shar 
tried to interrupt. “My head would 
not be on these shoulders long if 
this plot were known. Go back to 
the Dzong-pons and tell them that 
this State cannot join them. Tell 
them too, that we are content un- 
der British suzerainty, because,” he 
smiled wisely, “British guns are 
stronger than the armies of China.” 

The young man groaned. “Are 
we to expel the Chinese who are of 
our race, to make friends with the 
greedy white man? What will be- 
come of us? The British will take 
our country bit by bit as they have 
taken Chumbi and Almora, and 
Bhotan, and Laadakh, and how 
many more. Bushire has fallen 
into their hands. All along the 
Himalayas they hold the passes in- 
to India. If we make enemies of 
the Chinese, who will help us 
against them?” 

“What help can China give? By 
welcoming them you will but fur- 
nish excuse for another British ex- 
peditionary force, and this time 
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they might remain in Lhasa. No, 
my son, since the country has fallen 
between two millstones, it is better 
to bear the weight of one, than be 
crushed between both. Moreover, 
who knows the mind of the Dalai 
Lama upon this matter? He is now 
at Calcutta, the guest of the British. 
It is he who will decide.” Ne-shar 
made a gesture of despair, but the 
Vizier went on: “Do not grieve. 
Everything will not be lost. Tibet 
stands to gain. Prosperity follows 
the British; it may be that if Tibet 
casts in her lot with them she will 
become prosperous. Trade will 
flourish. It is better to grow rich 
under them, than remain backward 
and poor under the Chinese. Here 
in this kingdom we have peace, 
trade flourishes.” 

“Alas, what words are these that 
you would have me carry back to 
those who sent me? We are pre- 
pared to fight. All is in readiness. 
The Dalai Lama returns in a few 
days; he has sent word. We wait 
only for him.” 

The Vizier shook his head, un- 
convinced. “He will not return ex- 
cept as the ally of the British.” 

Ne-shar rose. “Then my errand 
is done,” he said roughly. “Let His 
Holiness decide.” 

“I pity thee, my son,” said the 
Vizier kindly. “It is a hard matter 
for such as thou, but for us, the 
way is clear. If these border states 
were to rebel, it would be a puny 
rebellion that could only end in de- 
feat, and a further loss of liberty, 
to say nothing of finances. We 
find it hard to pay the British trib- 
ute as it is. Take this answer to 
the men who sent thee. Say to 
them that the English do not de- 
sire their country, at least not now; 
but they do desire that the Russian 
and the Chinese do not come into 
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India, and that their traders shall 
not be molested in their peaceful 
occupations. That is all they 
want.” 

He rose and put aside his hookah. 
He had not offered it to his guest, 
because Western Tibetans do not 
smoke. “Thou hast risked thy life 
to come here with this letter, but, 
behold, no one shall know of it. I 
will burn it. I want not thy blood 
on my head.” 

He placed a lamp on the stone 
floor, and held the letter to the flame 
until only a small heap of ashes re- 
mained. “I will not give thee a let- 
ter to take back; there is no need, 
and they will search thee at the 
Fort as thou goest out. If thou art 
wise thou wilt go to the Resident, 
and ask him for a safe conduct. 
He will give it and thou shalt re- 
turn in safety.” 


Two week later Ne-shar sat again 


in U-gyam’s mansion drinking cups 
of tea and relating the story of his 
reception. The old man sat long in 
silence turning the unwelcome news 
over and over in his mind. Some of 
the Vizier’s words stuck. Perhaps it 


was good advice. Who could tell? 
At present they were being squeezed 
by the Chinese on the one hand, and 
by the British on the other. Since 
the departure of the caravan he had 
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received news that the Dalai Lama 
was making a treaty with the Brit- 
ish. This complicated matters. 
The Lama was their lord and king, 
and to fight against the English 
now, would be to fight against him. 
He had been foolish enough to go 
to Caleutta on their invitation in a 
moment of panic, and now they 
were using him as a hostage to 
squeeze all kinds of concessions out 
of him if they rebelled. He made 
his decision. 

“Let us drive out the Chinese and 
make the most of a bad business,” 
he said sighing. “His Holiness will 
not be permitted to return until he 
has promised this. It is unhappily 
true that British guns are stronger 
than Chinese armies.” 

The war against the Chinese was 
a success as all the world knows. 
The Tibetans had British help. 
The Chinese were defeated, and 
they no longer have a Mission, or 
any influence at Lhasa. But before 
the last echo of the war had died 
away, Drom-le was wedded to Ne- 
shar with all the elaborate cere- 
mony that accompanies the wed- 
ding of a noble. They live in Po, 
near the borders of Nepaul, and 
U-gyam goes often to visit his 
daughter, to play with her chil- 
dren, and shoot tigers in the jungle 
that surrounds their domain. 





NEWMAN ON THE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE 
By L. G. Mritter, C.SS.R. 


ESIDES the three lectures in 
Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a 
University devoted specifically to 
the subject of literature, there are 
a good many passages on the sub- 
ject scattered throughout his ser- 
mons and other works. He was 
both appreciative and austere in 
his general attitude toward litera- 
ture as a fine art, exercising here as 
always a nice discrimination be- 
tween essentials and accidentals in 
his subject.. Such discrimination is 
no less necessary today than it was 
in Newman’s time, and a reading of 
Newman in this context should cer- 
tainly be helpful to anyone who 
seeks to rest his literary judgments 
on solid and enduring principles. 

Newman’s definition of litera- 
ture as “the expression in language 
of the ideas, feelings, views, reason- 
ings and other operations of the 
human mind” is not sufficiently 
particularized, but the qualifica- 
tions which he makes in his subse- 
quent discussion make it clear that 
for him the primary function of lit- 
erature (considered as a fine art) 
was to be a source of aesthetic pleas- 
ure. To fulfill such a purpose gives 
it its own nobility. It may and in- 
deed has other important purposes, 
but it is important to give this func- 
tion first place. 

The point merits emphasis be- 
cause in the temper of thought to- 
day such a purpose is sometimes 
regarded with suspicion. Poets 
abound, but persons also abound for 
whom poetry holds no attraction 
because of its alleged lack of prac- 
ticality. It was not so with New- 
man. He was not ashamed of the 


pleasure he found in reading great 
literature, and he regarded that 
pleasure as something far higher 
and deeper than a merely senti- 
mental titillation. His thought is 
mirrored in the famous passage 
from the Grammar of Assent, where 
he describes how a schoolboy may 
read a passage from Vergil without 
appreciation; but when that school- 
boy has become a man, he may 
chance upon that same passage, 
and then those lines 


“come home to him and pierce him, 
as if he had never before known 
them, with their sad earnestness 
and vivid exactness. Then he comes 
to understand how it is that lines, 
the birth of some chance morning 
or evening at an Ionian festival or 
among the Sabine hills, have lasted 
generation after generation, for 
thousands of years, with a power 
over the mind and a charm which 
the current literature of the day is 
utterly unable to rival.” * 


When a man can appreciate poetry 
—whether classical or modern—in 
this sense, he needs no further 
justification for its existence. 

But suspicion of this primary 
purpose of literature leads many to 
mistrust the works of the great 
artists in poetry and prose, and to 
regard the writers themselves as 
insincere. It is thought that when 
a writer shows a mastery of style, 
a beauty and grace and rhythm in 
his prose—and much more in his 


1 The quotations throughout this article are 
from the Longmans, Green edition of New- 
man’s Works, used by kind permission of the 
publishers. 
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poetry, if he be a poet—that writer 
cannot be relied upon for the truth. 
It is legitimate to read him, of 
course, when one has nothing bet- 
ter to do, but one must always keep 
in mind that such writing is arti- 
ficial and forced; one must never 
trust a well-turned phrase for fear 
that its author has sacrificed the 
truth in order to turn it. The writ- 
ings of Newman himself have been 
subjected to such a criticism. 

That there is such a type of arti- 
ficial and untrustworthy writing is 
obvious, but it is not great writing, 
it is not literature in the sense un- 
derstood by Newman. One has 
only to read his stirring para- 
graphs on the personal element in 
literature to have this clearly 
shown. He states emphatically that 
fine writing is not an addition from 
without to the matter treated. The 
great writers did not aim at diction 
for its own sake, as if it were not 
so important what they said, as 
how they said it. The thoughts they 
had were great and beautiful, and 
they had the genius to translate 
those thoughts into beautiful lan- 
guage. But it was always the 
thoughts that came first, and to 
which they were faithful above all. 

Therefore it was Newman’s con- 
cern to show that style is not some- 
thing distinct from the man, but 
that it is or should be so closely 
bound up with the writer himself, 
is so personal a thing, as to be in- 
separable from him. There is no 
dividing line between truth and 
ornament; what he writes is all 
truth in the sense that it is an ex- 
act reflection of the writer’s mind, 
and must be accepted or rejected as 
such. If it fails in being this, if it 
does convey a note of artificiality 
and pretense, to that extent it fails 
to be good literature. 
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While making it clear that litera- 
ture may have a sufficient end in 
itself, Newman also devoted much 
attention to its value as an edu- 
cator. In his day the campaign 
against the classics was still young. 
It had not been so many years 
since the question was first raised: 
Of what practical use is a classical 
education? How can it help a man 
to make a living in the world? 

The answer given by Newman, of 
course, is that the questions are 
irrelevant; the acquisition of cul- 
ture through education is an end 
worthy of being pursued in itself; 
it needs no special external utility 
to give it value. Knowledge is its 
own end, and has its own particu- 
lar significance and value in life, 
apart from any external concerns. 
And if the question still be asked 
as to its use, is it not useful for a 
man to become a balanced and 
mentally developed member of so- 
ciety? Is it not useful to possess 
breadth of view and the ability to 
view things in their proper perspec- 
tive; to be able to converse intelli- 
gently and act courteously in all the 
changing circumstances of social 
life? All this a liberal education, 
an education based upon the clas- 
sics, can help to do. It cannot, it is 
true, discharge this function per- 
fectly without the help of religion. 
Without religion, in fact, the cul- 
ture and urbanity arising from edu- 
cation will be a hollow shell, pro- 
ducing the parody of a gentleman 
which Newman describes with such 
exquisite irony. But with religion, 
education along traditional lines 
can produce a St. Thomas Aquinas, 
a St. Francis de Sales, and a Cardi- 
nal Newman. 

Newman also is not slow to recog- 
nize and commend the other inci- 
dental purposes of literature, very 
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much secondary, but very useful 
also in their proper place. Such 
innocent recreations as science and 
literature, he wrote, are able to pro- 
duce “will be a very fit occupation 
of the thoughts and leisure of 
young persons, and may be the 
means of keeping them from bad 
employments and had companions.” 
But they are mistaken who consider 
that this is the only function which 
literature can subserve. This func- 
tion is external to the real purpose 
of literature, which is to develop a 
man’s intellectual vision and en- 
large the breadth of his spirit. 
These things literature does by put- 
ting us in contact with the noble 
and the beautiful, and there is no 
one who cannot derive profit from 
such contact. 

Perhaps literature itself has been 
partly responsible for the misun- 
derstanding and mistrust with 
which some regard it, because it 
has tended to exceed its limits and 
assume a disproportionate place 
among the values of life. Newman 
pointed out and analyzed this ten- 
dency, and austerely condemned it. 
If his was a romantic and eager 
soul, it was even more strongly 
ascetic and devout, and he had no 
sympathy for literature when it 
pretended to be the most important 
thing in life and human affairs, or 
when it claimed to be entirely 
independent of the sphere of mo- 
rality. 

One of the lectures in the Idea 
of a University is concerned with 
proving the necessity of recogniz- 
ing theological truth in a course of 
umiversal knowledge. A refusal to 
recognize this truth, says Newman, 
results not only in the loss of 
theology, but im the perversion of 
the other branches of human 
thought. And he uses as an illus- 
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tration of his point certain of the 
fine arts, notably, painting. Painting 
begins, he says, as a special serv- 
ant of religion, but when it grows 
into the fullness of its functions, it 
ceases to minister to the ends of re- 
ligion, and begins to subject re- 
ligion to its own ends; it begins “to 
mingle adorable figures and sacred 
histories with a multitude of earth- 
ly, not to say unseemly forms.” It 
was necessary for religion, says 
Newman, as this process continued, 
to exercise a restraining influence 
upon the art, lest the prime pur- 
pose of religion be compromised 
and corrupted. 

Newman does not mention lit- 
erature in this connection, but what 
he says of painting is true in its de- 
gree of literature. Literature too 
in some of its forms has begun as a 
handmaid of religion and ended by 
attempting to usurp the place of 
religion. Literature has no desire 
to omit religious realities from its 
consideration; it is ever glad to 
treat of them because it regards 
them as beautiful and noble in 
themselves. But it will be tempted 
to treat them, and often does so, 
without any concession to their 
particular importance and signifi- 
cance. Ht will be prone to submit 
them to an artistie judgment only, 
without any responsibility for them 
in their moral aspects. 

It is not a far step from relying 
on these purely artistic conceptions 
of religion to making one’s religion 
entirely subservient to them. Re- 
ligion then becomes a thing of the 
emotions; it exists only in so far 
as it is beautiful. Instead of be- 
ing the primary guide of man’s ac- 
tions, it must perforce follow in the 
train of art, and must by no means 
place a restraint upon the artist. 
The artist may revel in his own 
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artistic conceits about religious 
truths, and as a result 


“readers are deceived by his fine 
writing, they not only praise this 
or that sentiment or argument or 
description, in what they read, 
which happens to be true, but they 
put faith in the writer himself; and 
they believe sentiments or state- 
ments which are false on the credit 
side of the truth.” 2 


A modern example of this ten- 
dency can be found in some of the 
popular lives of Christ which have 
appeared in recent years. The au- 
thors of these lives have in mind 
only the construction of a work of 
art. They may be Jews or unbe- 
lievers or even scoffers. Some 
evade the fact of Christ’s divinity, 
some reject it. They feel free to 


pick and choose among Christ’s 
teachings, giving undue emphasis 


to some of them, rejecting many of 
them. They feel bound, in short, 
by only one law. It is not the his- 
torical Christ, but the Christ of 
their artistic imaginations which 
is presented to the reader’s view. 
Is it any wonder that the Church, 
the guardian of truth, feels bound 
to reject and condemn such arbi- 
trary portraits of her founder? If 
Christ was significant at all, it was 
as the Messias. His life was noble 
and beautiful, it is true, but for art 
to pretend that His nobility was the 
only noteworthy thing about Him is 
to distort the facts and act in the 
eapacity of a false prophet. 
Against such an unreal and de- 
basing idea of religion, Newman 
never ceased to preach, pointing 
out that art—and literature among 
the arts—is a usurper if it at- 
tempts to pose as a religious guide 


2 Discourses to Mixed Congregations. 
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in its own right. Sometimes even 
Catholics fall into this error, imag- 
ining, for instance, that religious 
novels may serve as a direct means 
of moral improvement. Newman 
was definitely not of this mind: 


“It follows that I am much op- 
posed to certain religious novels, 
which some persons think so use- 
ful: that they sometimes do good, 
I am far from denying; but they do 
more harm than good. They do 
harm on the whole; they lead men 
to cultivate the religious affections 
separate from religious practice ... 
[like that} entire religious system 
[miscalled religious] which makes 
Christian faith consist not in the 
honest and plain practice of what 
is right, but in the luxury of ex- 
cited religious feeling . . . such in- 
dolent contemplation will no more 
sanctify a man in fact than reading 
a poem or listening to a chant or 
psalm-tune.” * 


Literature in fine may minister 
to religion, but when it attempts to 
assume the garb and authority of 
religion, it is not only out of its 
field, but becomes an agent of the 
enemy of truth. And lest it be- 
come such, the Church has every 
right to restrain its restlessness 
and confine it to its proper place. 

With regard to the nature and 
possibility of a so-called Catholic 
literature, Newman makes some 
important and useful distinctions. 
It is misleading to use the term as. 
if it meant that such writing must 
be concerned exclusively or pri- 
marily with Catholic doctrine, con- 
troversy, history, or politics. Such 
writing by Catholics is very neces- 
sary, indeed, but it cannot be called 
literature in our sense of the word. 

8 Plain and Parochial Sermons, Il, 374. 
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Literature by Catholics will cer- 
tainly deal with Catholic realities 
to a greater or lesser extent, but its 
proper study is man as man, in his 
regenerate and in his unregenerate 
condition. A work of literature 
will always be informed by the phi- 
losophy of its author, but as soon 
as it is made a vehicle of propa- 
ganda for that philosophy, it loses 
some of its character as literature. 

It is important to notice here that 
Newman gave clear expression to 
the truth that literature is and will 
always be concerned in a greater or 
lesser degree with moral evil. It 
will by its very nature be concerned 
with describing that evil in itself or 
in its effects, simply because it is 
concerned with man, and man, tak- 
ing him by and large, never con- 
tinues in a state of innocence. Some 
novels will be more concerned with 
this moral evil than others; they 
may enter into its description so 
realistically as to be unsafe for some 
or even the majority of readers, but 
we cannot pretend that it is the 
proper thing for literature to evade 
the description of evil altogether. 
“It is a contradiction in terms to 
attempt a sinless literature of sin- 
ful man.” 

If we speak, then, of Catholic lit- 
erature, and understand by the 
term a literature which avoids any 
contact whatsoever with moral evil, 
we may indeed, says Newman, con- 
ceive of something very great and 
high, something worth much more 
than literature—but then we will 
find that what we are thinking of is 
not literature at all. And the rea- 
son is that such writing is no longer 
a study of man as he is. If Catholic 
literary artists are going to write 
about man, they must take him as 
he is, in all his weakness and 
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strength, in his heroic deeds and in 
his hateful crimes. It is a solemn 
duty to be prudent or judicious 
when we select literature for the 
immature and unbalanced, but let 
men also accept this general truth, 
that literature as a whole will not 
be pure and unmixed with evil “un- 
til the human race, its subject mat- 
ter, is made anew.” 

Newman was of the opinion that 
a Catholic contribution to the 
classical literature of England was 
impossible. That literature, he 
wrote, had been completed long be- 
fore, and had been born and bred 
in the heart of the Protestant tra- 
dition. It would have surprised 
him, no doubt, if anyone had told 
him that he himself was destined 
to take a leading place among the 
masters of English prose. 

What Catholic writers should aim 
at in any case is to produce a litera- 
ture which is artistically as well 
wrought as that of non-Catholics. 
Let them not compromise their 
high philosophy of life by giving it 
expression in slovenly and inar- 
tistic form. Let them not imagine 
that because they bring noble and 
beautiful truths into their writing, 
the writing itself by that very fact 
becomes noble and beautiful. It is 
necessary at all times, of course, 
that there be writers who expound 
and defend the faith in what may 
be called the language of science. 
But if Catholics are to enter the 
field of art, as a natural instinct 
prompts them, and make a Catho- 
lic contribution to literature, let 
them realize their responsibilities, 
and try to develop in themselves 
that intimate union of subject mat- 
ter and personality and style which 
enter into Cardinal Newman’s con- 
ception of literature. 





A SPIRITUAL EMPIRE 


By Joun F. FENton, S.S. 


a years of steady labor have 
been put into Father McSor- 
ley’s history.1 We wonder if the 
author, at the end, did not feel all 
the relief and satisfaction that Ed- 
ward Gibbon felt as he wrote the 
last lines of The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, and some- 
thing too of his sadness in parting 
with a cherished task; but our au- 
thor has the deep sense of having 
recorded the history of a spiritual 
empire which, in spite of all battles 
to come and wounds to be endured, 
will experience no lasting Decline 
and suffer no Fall. He has not the 
mean pleasure of 


Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer 


but the elation and the joy of know- 
ing that he has been building for 
eternity. 

The very modest title of this vol- 
ume may be misleading. Our Out- 
line is really a great work of more 
than a thousand large pages of text, 
accompanied by a carefully select- 
ed Bibliography in_ twenty - five 
pages. One appendix gives a list of 
the popes, another the ecumenical 
councils. The author has made an 
index of nearly fifty pages, which 
in itself was an immense and exact- 
ing task, and, though not all em- 
bracing, it will prove of greatest 
value to readers: Bishop Peterson 
of Manchester, an expert historian 
trained by the great Duchesne, and 
for many years a professor of 


1An Outline History of the Church by Cen- 
turies (From St. Peter to Pius XII.). By 
Joseph McSorley of the Paulist Fathers. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $7.50. 


Church History, contributes a sym- 
pathetic preface which exhibits a 
fine understanding of the many dif- 
ficulties of Father McSorley’s task 
and a sober judgment of his suc- 
cess. Through the long table of 
contents, the reader gets a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole work; other 
devices help him to fix in his mem- 
ory the order of events and their 
dates. Finally there are thirty- 
seven maps, five of them in color 
and double paged. They are excel- 
lent; bright candles that catch the 
eye and really illumine the text. No 
pains have been spared by the au- 
thor to make the work perfect, and 
the publishers deserve a prize for 
giving us good paper, excellent 
typography, and solid, appropriate 
binding. 

The appearance of this volume is 
an important event for the edu- 
cated public of the English-speak- 
ing world. By his varied labors, 
the author has contrived to give us 
at once a trustworthy work of ref- 
erence and an excellent textbook of 
Christian history. The general 
reader has been kept steadily in 
mind; he will find much to interest 
him, much to sober him and much 
to edify. We recommend this his- 
tory to all who undertake to en- 
lighten the public. Writers espe- 
cially will gain a largeness of in- | 
formation and of view, and be 
saved from many a blunder. To 
such the index will be a godsend. 

This single volume history un- 
folds the vast panorama of twenty 
centuries, one by one, from the 
founding of the Catholic Church by 
Jesus Christ in the first century 
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down to the present titanic strug- 
gle which must have such deep ef- 
fects on the future of mankind and 
of the Church. It is a panorama of 
perpetual warfare. Events in this 
Outline are ever recalling the ter- 
rible words of the Prince of Peace: 
“Do not think that I came to send 
peace upon earth; I came not to 
send peace, but the sword.” He 
meant the sword of His enemies 
who could not abide Truth and 
Goodness; but alas, as Father Mc- 
Sorley shows so frankly and coura- 
geously, the tolerant policy of Con- 
stantine was quickly abandoned and 
Christians often took the sword in 
hand, many times without just rea- 
son. No impression from these 
pages stands forth so stark as this; 
in truth, we fear at times that it 
overshadows the promise of peace 
which also Jesus gave to His disci- 
ples, peace deep and abounding. 
Fighting is intermittent, even in 
war; the peace of the Christian 
abides, even in the midst of strife 
and suffering. 

This book lifts striking and sali- 
ent facts out of their environment, 
as all histories do; but, shunning 
monotony, it gives us too little of the 
ordinary and inner life of Chris- 
tians, such as we might gather from 
the author’s own books on Prayer 
and on The Sacrament of Duty. It 
reveals the truth, but perhaps from 
an excess of frankness, it too often 
shows us the seamy side of truth. 
No one can impugn the writer’s 
honesty and fairmindedness; but 
we should see more of historic re- 
ality if he would oftener turn the 
fabric and allow us to look on the 
clear and beautiful outlines of the 
tapestry. 

The author follows a set pattern 
for each century, a method which 
has great advantages and occa- 
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sional drawbacks. He knows well 
what he wishes to accomplish, and 
most admirably and effectively does 
he achieve his aim. He writes first 
of all for the student of history, 
secular as well as ecclesiastical. He 
has cast far from him the silly no- 
tion that the history of Europe can 
be separated from the history of 
the Catholic Church which made 
Europe. Action and reaction never 
cease. Good provokes evil and 
truth falsehood. Nero belongs to 
Church History, and Peter and Paul 
to the story of the Empire. Marcus 
Aurelius and Justin Martyr touch 
elbows. In the one story as well as 
in the other, Constantine the Great 
is quickly followed by Julian the 
Apostate. Who can separate the 
German Emperors and their con- 
temporaries in the papal chair? Or 
Dante and Aquinas? Or Luther 
and Erasmus from Charles V. and 
Loyola? Or Voltaire from Bossuet 
or Frederick the Great? No writers 
can effect such separation except 
some ninnies who make one-sided 
and superficial textbooks, very dif- 
ferent from Father McSorley’s. It 
is true that the strands are not al- 
ways closely woven together; the 
intelligence of the general reader 
and class student is frequently chal- 
lenged to do its own weaving. 
Within the frame of the pattern, 
Father McSorley awakens interest 
by a preview; then we get the po- 
litical and social background; next 
the special story of the Church, fol- 
lowed by details about the papacy 
and individual popes, councils gen- 
eral and local, saints and writers, 
heretics, heresies and schisms,—a 
crop as unfailing as weeds and net- 
tles,—and the conflicts with secu- 
lar authorities. We take a peep at 
the art, the liturgy, the Christian 
life of each century as it passes; 
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there is always a paragraph on 
marriage and on education and one 
or several on the Jews. Much at- 
tention is paid to missions which 
mark the expansion of Christianity. 
At the end of each century is a sum- 
mary. This pattern may seem arti- 
ficial, but in reality it is reproduced 
in the life of every generation, and 
is employed by the author for clar- 
ity, as an aid to memory and for 
the sake of emphasis. It has its 
drawbacks, we said; for occasionally 
it must desert the order of time, and 
so a perfect understanding remains 
suspended till we reach the charac- 
ter or topic that has been kept in 
the background. We felt this most 
in regard to Luther, whose colossal 
figure overshadows nearly a hun- 
dred pages, before finally, in the 
sections on heresies and heretics, it 
emerges into light. Of course if the 
reader feels himself in the dark, he 
has hints enough from the author 


to run forward into the sunlight. 
One section throws light on many 


another. There is sometimes repe- 
tition in a different form or con- 
text. That may annoy us, but then 
the facts cling the better to the 
memory, which is the aim. of our 
pedagogue. 

The book is for reference and 
study, and designed for more than 
a single perusal. It has, however, 
the unusual advantage of not being 
heavy or dull, as we might expect. 
This is due to the personality of the 
writer which pervades the book and 
illumines every page and almost 
every paragraph. We are in con- 
stant touch with a man; we are not 
reading a digest. We feel his sin- 
cerity and goodness, we believe in 
his competence and his fund of in- 
formatioh, we recognize the breadth 
and subtleness of his mind. He has 
read all around his topies and is 
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merely giving us glimpses into the 
well-lighted chambers of his knowl- 
edge. His opinions and decisions 
are his own and were not lightly 
formed. Above all we are im- 
pressed by the sanity of his judg- 
ments and the rightness of his 
moral and religious feelings; but 
there is nothing pietistic about 
him, nothing professional. Be- 
neath the man of faith and the 
priest, even the most worldly reader 
will always feel the honnéte homme. 
If he had chosen to throw away his 
elaborate scaffolding, and burn half 
his notes, he could have enriched 
the world with a masterpiece; he 
preferred to write for students and 
for adults who still long to become 
educated. 

There are faults and omissions, 
inevitably. I do not fancy the com- 
parison of the early and the late 
Church to an acorn and an oak. Of 
course the author uses it as a mere 
suggestion, for better than any of 
us he knows that the early Church 
was no mere seed. It had a head 
and a hierarchy, it had a large body 
of doctrines, it had sacraments and 
the beginning of a liturgy, it pos- 
sessed an ethic and a spiritual phi- 
losophy whieh the best of us have 
not yet mastered. St. Paul and St. 
John in a nutshell! A library can- 
not contain them. And oh, the 
richness of the Apostolic Age, with 
all its diversities of gifts and graces 
and offices, and all the churches or- 
ganized throughout the Mediter- 
ranean world! Christianity came 
first into the world as a Person, 
then as a society. Christ and His 
apostles, the Master and the disci- 
ples, the Church in its beginning, 
the Kingdom of God already among 
men, though they knew it not, 
whose Head was the Christus, the 
Messias, the Son of Man, the Son of 
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God, God in the flesh. Then indeed 
the Idea appeared in its fullness 
and splendor, the mystical body of 
Christ. 

The book may be read straight 
from beginning to end, as I read it; 
but I venture to hint to the reader 
another way which this author, and 
every author, would violently dis- 
approve of, each at least in regard to 
his own book. For many, I incline 
to think, the most interesting way of 
reading this book, is to read it back- 
ward. Start with the Epilogue on 
page 1,000 and you will have plenty 
to think of. Then turn back to the 
beginning of Chapter XX. and read 
about our own century. You think 
you know it well. You will find 
that this recluse, this delving schol- 
ar, gives you many a surprise. If 
you do not read Chapter XX. with 
interest, close the book and take up 
a good murder story. Or perhaps 
a spiritual book would better serve 
your needs. If however you do find 
yourself interested, turn back to 
Chapter XIX. which probably will 
in turn be quite as informing and 
enlightening. Journeying hback- 
ward, we do not feel yet that the 
eighteenth century is antiquity; we 
are at home with Ben Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Burke, Goldsmith and the rest, even 
with Alexander Pope, his friends 
and his enemies; we can enter into 
their ways of thinking. Catholics 
of America have a special interest 
in the development of the Church 
under John Carroll and his con- 
temporaries near the turn of the 
century. 

Perhaps when we get back into 
the seventeenth century, the air be- 
gins to smell a little musty. Fa- 
ther McSorley himself, I suspect, 
does not breathe there so comfort- 
ably. It comes hard to us to un- 
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derstand the age of the Grand 
Monarque, when Louis XIV., in 
spite of his vices, was held in awe 
and almost worshiped for seventy- 
five years by the most finely tem- 
pered minds, who passed on so 
much of their feeling even to Vol- 
taire. He had the grand manner, if 
ever a king possessed it, and great 
abilities. If he sinned much, he re- 
pented, perhaps too much like a 
gentleman. In any case, he amend- 
ed his life, and gave most wise ad- 
vice to his young successor—who 
forgot it. These men of the seven- 
teenth century are they who formed 
the taste of Europe, which then felt 
itself for the first time on a par 
with Rome and Greece, even 
though far greater geniuses had 
flourished in the sixteenth century. 
That century, the chief turning 
point of European | history — for 
every age is a turning point—is so 
full of tremendous events that 
every reader will explore this six- 
teenth chapter with a special eager- 
ness. 

This brings us back to the Middle 
Ages, whence we came, when Eu- 
rope was in its spring, full of sap, 
with great men, great saints and 
great villains, an epoch rich in ideas 
and fruitful beginnings, to which 
we owe far more than is dreamed 
of in our complacent philosophy. It 
would be pleasant to roam at will 
in that field, but we beg our read- 
ers now to take flight back to the 
birth and early growth of the 
Church. 

The first ages are oft traveled 
roads and paths, yet I have a fear 
that some faint-hearted travelers 
may stick deep in the clay which 
perhaps is a little heavy. Let them 
fear not, but persevere; they will be 
well rewarded. The book gets 
more interesting as it goes on to the 
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fall of Paganism and the triumph 
of Christianity, to great heresies 
and great doctors of the Church. 
Here a genealogy of the heresies 
concerning our Lord and the 
Blessed Trinity would be very 
helpful. 

Literary activity was ceaseless, 
as the writings of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers in Migne’s collec- 
tions so abundantly prove. In these 
ages were formulated those ideals 
and doctrines which became the 
living heritage of Christendom, by 
which Europe was ruled (more or 
less, let us say, since rebels were 
many) for more than fifteen hun- 
dred years. With the Christian and 
Hebrew traditions was incorporated 
all that was living of Greek and 
Roman thought. Today, in our 
modern world, the greatest power 
for good we can find is still the 
spirit of the ancient Church. Were 
that to die, the world would too 
soon see civilization, with sane 
thinking and sane living, crash to 
earth. 


Nothing is sound and strong but 
Rome. 


Father McSorley’s chapters on 
the ancient Church call to mind a 
dictum of quaint old Thomas 
Fuller, chaplain to the head of the 
Anglican Church, King Charles II., 
who renounced his headship and 
died a papist. Fuller declares that 
a little skill in antiquity inclineth a 
man to popery; and this is very 
true; but then these chapters, and 
most modern histories, fail to sub- 
stantiate Fuller’s further statement 
that depth in the study of an- 
tiquity bringeth a man back to the 
Protestant religion. Nowadays they 
are more likely to bring him to 
Rome or to the wilderness. The 
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proper answer to that statement 
was Newman’s, who said that if in- 
deed Protestantism was the religion 
of ancient Christianity, it was com- 
pletely swept away by a flood; and 
even the flood itself miraculously 
disappeared without leaving a trace. 
Spurlos versenkt. Father McSor- 
ley indeed does not aim to prove 
this, but the Catholic character of 
the ancient Church comes up out of 
his narrative, 


Like old Teneriffe 
Rising sheer from the waters. 


And there are those who believe 
that the comparison holds true still 
further regarding our figurative 
Teneriffe, that the view from the 
summit is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world; while from the 
transparency of the atmosphere 
even minute objects are perceptible 
at the greatest distances. Which 
reminds us that Bernard Vaughan, 
not inaptly, compared the ancient 
faith to a telescope and modern 
creeds to a kaleidoscope. 

Our brave new world is very like 
the old. Nothing stands out more 
prominently in this history than the 
perpetual conflict between the State 
and the Church. The ancient state 
was totalitarian; it knew nothing 
of liberty of conscience.. Socrates 
and his cheerful ‘cup of hemlock 
are a symbol of the prevailing phi- 
losophy. Religion was a State af- 
fair, at least it was under the con- 
trol of the State. And so when the 
Empire professed Christianity, it 
tried to rule the new religion and to 
appoint its chiefs, and in great part 
succeeded. It was the bishops, but 
above all the bishops of Rome, the 
popes, who valiantly battled to free 
the Church from the shackles of the 
State, as Pius XII. is now battling. 
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This unending war, from the days 
of Nero and earlier, down to Hitler, 
is stressed time and again by Fa- 
ther McSorley. It is indeed one of 
the most necessary lessons to be 
learned from his book, since the 
dark threads of this conflict run 
into every nook and ‘corner. 

A special feature of Father Mc- 
Sorley’s History is the well de- 
served attention he gives to a neg- 
lected race, the Irish, whose influ- 
ence on medieval Europe was most 
widespread and remarkable. He 
writes many pages on the Jews, in 
a just, sympathetic and Christian 
tone, and shows how often they 
were befriended by the popes; yet 
he sheds only a little light on the 
Jewish enigma. For the first time 
in a general Church history, we 
think, the Western Hemisphere re- 
ceives something like its due share 
of notice—an omen of the future 
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which is surely dawning on the 
world. Europe, poor, blood-sod- 
den, discouraged, bewildered Eu- 
rope, may, for many decades or 
centuries to come, console itself 
with the living vision of the poet: 


But westward, look, the land is 
bright! 


Still, let us pray that through east- 
ern windows also the light will 
stream. Our own history comes in- 
to prominence and Canada with it; 
but perhaps to most of us, north of 
the Rio Grande, the stories of Latin 
America will be almost entirely 
new. It is surely high time we 
neighbors became better acquaint- 
ed, more friendly, more conscious 
of our bonds of unity. 

All in all, this Outline is the 
most informing and stimulating 
book we have read in years. 


ee) 


VANISHED AMERICANS 


By Katurine H. WILLIAMS 


AY Carolina Paroquet, Great Auk, 

Passenger Pigeon, out of the rude past 
A dream lifts up of splendid wings amassed 
Above our oaken woods, of swift sky talk... 
Then you go driving onward through some long 
Conspiracy of rain and wind .. . forgive, 
We pray, this greed that would not let you live 
To sing of freedom with a wild sweet song... . 
Our eyes grow dim before wave-chiselled rock— 
Your vacant homes along a silver shore— 
Where spent tides murmur that you come no more 
To cool a brave breast at the surges’ shock... . 
Oh, lonesome sky above these spacious lands, 


You, too, forgive our hands. . 


. our gun-gripped hands! 
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By EvupHEeMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE RETURN OF 


WO bald-headed gentlemen sat 

beside me. They belonged to the 
generation which had read Sher- 
lock Holmes over and over because 
in their day new mystery stories 
weren’t published every week. No 
doubt they had even thrilled as boys 
to Sir Walter Scott. “Pretty the- 
ater, wasn’t it, the Casino?” “Re- 


member what a performance Dennis 
King gave there as Villon?” In the 
melodious atmosphere of lush ro- 
mance we clapped together. But on 
the other side of me sat a member 
of the younger generation and she 
clapped too. The golden prerogative 


of supplying the demand for stories 
of simple love has in a way been 
annexed by the screen—diluted by 
cowboys—and the public who pays 
$3.30 for its amorous fare is sup- 
posed to demand more sophisti- 
cated food. Has it still an appetite 
for vintage romancing? Francois 
Villon may be hazarding his biggest 
gamble. 

Not often do two more curious 
characters walk out of history to- 
gether than in this unhistorical 
story of the vagabond and the king. 
With every mean fault as a man, 
Louis XI., crafty, cruel and a liar, 
left France a great kingdom. He 
gave to Frenchmen, the post, the 
printing press and the Angelus. He 
also pinned his faith on the com- 
mon people whom the Bourbons 
tried to ignore. It was indeed the 
people of Paris, not only the beg- 
gars but the merchants, butchers, 
jugglers, cooks, fishwives, house- 
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wives, lawyers, monks who de- 
fended Paris for him and it was for 
France and Louis that Jeanne 
Hachette led the women of Beau- 
vais to the walls and beat the Bur- 
gundians down. And it was Villon, 
reprobate and thief, who offered the 
first public recognition to St. Joan 
—“Jeanne, la bonne Lorraine”—in 
his most famous ballade, “Where 
are the Snows of Yesteryear?” The 
magic of Villon’s verse could charm 
a pardon from the gallows from the 
Court of Justice, a magic the years 
have never dulled. Obscure knaves 
live in the wit of his rhyme which 
has as much elegance as bawdiness, 
as much scholarship.as impudence, 
as much humanity as faith. No 
one knows if he ever made his final 
peace with God. Nor did anyone 
know better than he that he was 
Heaven’s bad boy, but in the ballade 
he wrote at his own mother’s plea 
to Our Lady, it must have been hard 
for Heaven’s Queen not to listen to 
the purity of the praise: 


“Vierge portant sans rompure en- 
courir 

Le Sacrement qu’on célébre a la 
Messe— 

En cette foi je veulz vivre et 
mourir,” 1 


It is a coincidence that The Stu- 
dent Prince which stemmed from 
Old Heidelberg, the favorite vehicle 


1 “Virgin, bearing with such chastity 
The Sacrament we worship in the Mass 
In this faith I wish to live and die.” 
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fer Richard Mansfield, and The 
Vagabond King, which was adapted 
from E. H. Sothern’s drama, If I 
Were King, should have been born 
together as operettas in 1925 and 
should meet again as revivals in 
the same season. The Student Prince 
has been kept alive on the road but 
The Vagabond King has only been a 
fragrant memory. Russell Janney, 
its former co-adapter and producer, 
has now reclothed it in splendor. 
John Brownlee, baritone from the 
Metropolitan, is Villon and there is 
a soprano from California, Frances 
McCann, as lovely in voice as in 
person. Philbrick, who has been a 
funny man for nearly half a cen- 
tury is the tipsy pickpocket, Vil- 
lon’s henchman; José Ruben is the 
King. James Reynolds, who de- 
signed the original productions, has 
again created the costumes but has 
erred, I think, in not making them 


either purely historical or entirely 
stylized. His crowd in the tavern 
looks and behaves like the chorus 
in any opera, with obvious tatters 
and a soubrette whose pale rose and 
gray could hardly have lasted long 


in Parisian gutters. In the court 
scenes, the fantastic dress is a mod- 
ernized version of medieval fash- 
ions. 

Nor has Mr. Reynolds refreshed 
his memory with Quentin Durward 
from which excellent tale, Justin 
Huntly McCarthy evidently relied 
for local color in If I Were King. 
When Quentin meets King Louis XI. 
in mufti, the supposed merchant 
wore so threadbare a doublet that 
the canny young Scot knew his el- 
derly acquaintance must be either 
very poor or very rich. “The king 
dressed so badly,” wrote Commines, 
“that worse was impossible.” Gray 
fustian was his favorite material. 
But as the King and his Provost 
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Marshal appear in the present tav- 
ern, their velvets and furs would 
soon have given them away to the 
rabble. For anyone who has senti- 
ment for the Waverley Novels, how- 
ever, it does one’s heart good to 
meet one’s old friends again—Tris- 
tan l’Hermite, the Scottish Archers 
and the King’s barber, Oliver le 
Dain, even though the latter is now 
a perfumed ass instead of a sly 
weasel. Mr. Brownlee has a rich 
voice and, if he is a bit lacking in 
the impish impertinence and deli- 
cate imagination that must have 
been Villon’s, he has assurance and 
vitality. It is not easy to depict the 
psychic acrobatics of a man who 
wades through the mud as he sings 
of the stars. Mr. Ruben’s Louis is 
too urbane to be sinister. 

There is action aplenty in The 
Vagabond King and songs so famil- 
iar that it seems like turning the 
pages of an old music book. The 
marching chorus brings the ap- 
plause it always did and rouses the 
audience to a climax such as no 
other operetta has ever surpassed. 
So here’s welcome to Villon and 
long may he reign!—At the Shubert. 


EarLyY TO Bep.—This latest mus- 
ical is like an egg with a lovely shell 
and a rotten yolk. The rambling 
pink house with overhanging bal- 
conies and a glimpse of the moun- 
tains of Martinique and the sea 
through the patio is a picture on 
which memory would linger were it 
not that the beautiful house is a 
famous brothel and every attempt at 
humor is around this delicate theme. 
The costumes are a riot of softly 
blended colors by that same magical 
Miles White who brightened The 
Pirate and Oklahoma; they are 
passably decent except for some car- 
nival costumes—but it is a very 
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large exception. Boston refused to 
accept the brothel and it was trans- 
formed into a gambling casino; Bos- 
ton also censored some twenty-four 
of the jokes. There is no attempt 
in New York to conceal the identity 
of the old pink house. In fact the 
only point to what story there is 
happens to be its mistaken identity 
as a boarding school. 

To the credit of the profession it 
must be said that one director re- 
fused to have any connection with 
Early to Bed after reading the 
script. That the sets, costumes and 
dances are the creation of artists 
only seems to emphasize the insult 
which Richard Kollmar, leading 
man, has offered to the public in 
choosing such a dull and filthy lib- 
retto for his first musical produc- 
tion.—At the Broadhurst. 


THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS. 
—The action of this unattractive 
play takes place over a week-end 
with only four persons—the mother, 
the daughter, a soldier and a lieu- 
tenant. The cold-blooded seduction 
of the daughter by the lieutenant is 
the story. With the girl it is a case 
of blind infatuation; the man has 
no such excuse. It is really no im- 
provement that Mr. Chodorov, au- 
thor also of The Doughgirls, tries 
to trim the tail of his rat and has 
the lieutenant propose marriage to 
the girl’s amazement at the final 
curtain in an attempt to prop up the 
untidy affair on a pseudo-romantic 
foundation. 

The lieutenant is brought to the 
girl’s home by a tough wise-crack- 
ing soldier, an old schoolmate, who 
admires Helen for being “different,” 
by which he means pure. So she is 
until she meets real temptation. She 
says that the War has changed 
things for her generation; that her 
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mother behaved differently is made 
to appear rather to the mother’s dis- 
advantage. Mrs. Brandt confesses 
that she refused her first love in 
1918 because she was afraid he 
might never return from overseas. 
Prudence is her cardinal virtue but 
nevertheless, she eagerly accepts the 
wily lieutenant’s invitation to make 
a quartette at a night club and 
comes back pretty addled but with 
just enough maternal instinct to 
wake up inopportunely and send 
the lieutenant packing. That was on 
Friday; by Saturday, Helen is de- 
termined to meet him at his hotel. 
When all pleas fail, Mrs. Brandt is 
the kind of woman who resorts to a 
heart attack. Meanwhile the soldier 
had gone himself to the hotel and 
had just taken off his coat for 
a more forceful argument when 
Helen telephones to say she is stay- 
ing with her sick mother. Neither 
the soldier nor Mrs. Brandt suspect 
that the lieutenant might creep back 
to the Brandt apartment. 

After one dance with Romeo, 
Juliet was ready to give him every- 
thing but her honor. Honor is no 
hindrance at all to Helen. She feels 
she has the excuse of the time ele- 
ment. On Monday her lover must 
be back with his squadron. Helen 
has no shame nor has the man a 
glimmer of it. Therefore she can 
hardly be said to have redeemed 
him. It is only when he knows he 
is going on immediate active duty 
that he suggests marriage. 

There is a great contrast between 
this love and that of the young sol- 
dier and his girl in The Eve of St. 
Mark, where there is mutual respect 
and a sacramental understanding 
of marriage. Those Endearing 
Young Charms is a thoroughly dan- 
gerous play in that it tries to throw 
all the sympathy to Helen. All the 
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cast are good with Blanche Sweet 
as the Mother, Dean Harens, thor- 
oughly tough, and Zachary Scott as 
the slimiest officer on the stage. 
Virginia Gilmore, making her stage 
debut as Helen, is from now on cer- 
tain to be seen as often in the the- 
ater as on the screen. - But I can 
never forgive Mr. Chodorov for not 
letting the soldier give the lieuten- 
ant just one good punch!—At the 
Booth. 


Stars on IcE (Second Edition) .— 
As a matter of fact it’s the third of 
the series of skating shows at Radio 
City which began with the beautiful 
Bel Geddes spectacle, [t Happened 
on Ice. Miss Sonja Henie and her 
co-producer have learned to econ- 

.omize on spectacle in favor of va- 
riety and comedy. In the latter de- 
partment, sad to say, those pre- 
posterous clowns, The Four Bruises, 
are a war casualty and it is mainly 
in substituting other farce scenes 
for their mammoth charwomen that 
the Second Edition shows much 
variation. One of the former quar- 
tette of “Bruises” does well by the 
part of a dancing master struggling 
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with an impossible little girl who is 
no other than that co-operative 
comedian, Paul Castle, the midget 
—once the Baby Bear. The same 
“Bruise” also appears as a drunk 
pursued by a most engaging band 
of pink elephants. But most of the 
laughs are concentrated on Freddie 
Trenkler, the clown, whose little 
strut on bent ankles is becoming his 
trademark. He has now added an 
Army skit to his repertory and he 
and the Three Kilties whose clever 
skating depends on perfect rhythm 
have the best routines of the show. 
The ballets are those of the First 
Edition and were always a good less 
than superlative. Audrey Peppe, 
whose Father’s name appears on so 
many real estate signs around 
Washington Square has now en- 
tered professional ranks after being 
a child amateur. Carol Lynne is 
the gifted and very young solo per- 
former. 

For adults who have already seen 
Stars on Ice, the Second Edition 
will offer little novelty but it is still 
gay and lively entertainment, spot- 
lessly clean—and cool! —At the 
Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FATHER. — Still the 
nicest comedy. — At the Empire 
(AC).? 

February, 1941 
ARSENIC AND Otp Lace. — The 


melodrama with as many laughs as 
thrills —At the Fulton (AC). 


January, 1942 
Junior Miss.—The best of the 
comedies of adolescence. At popu- 


lar prices.—At the Majestic (AC). 
2 AC—Air conditioned. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—Excellent melo- 
drama in a Victorian setting.—At 
the Golden (AC). 


October 


JANIE. — Shows how Janie, aged 
sixteen, entertains the Army.—Al! 
the Playhouse (AC). 


RosainpA. — Delightful English 
version of Johann Strauss’ waltz 
opera.—At the Imperial (AC). 





THE DRAMA 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN OF OuR TEETH.—The 
Pulitzer Prize has been awarded to 
Thornton Wilder’s brilliant drama 
of the struggle of mankind in the 
Ice Age, the Flood, etc., in modern 
dress and with plenty of laughs.— 
At the Plymouth (AC). 


February 


THE Dovcuairits. — A foolish 
farce of “gold-diggers” breaking the 
Sixth Commandment in one of 
Washington’s overcrowded hotels. 
—At the Lyceum (AC). 


SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—Ethel 
Merman at her best in a decent 
musical by Cole Porter with super- 
settings and music.—At the Alvin 
(AC). 


March 


Dark EyEs.—Very amusing com- 
edy is made out of Russian eccen- 
tricities as shown by three Russian 
actresses with the charming Mira- 


mova. Marred by profanity and a 
silly Act IIl.—At the Belasco. 


May 


Oxtanoma. — The best musical 
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for many a year—gay, clean, beau- 
tiful in color and with a rich score 
by Rodgers. A ballet by Agnes de 
Mille increases the pleasures to be 
enjoyed at the St. James (AC). 


Kiss AND TELL.—A George Abbott 
comedy of adolescents vs. adults in 
a situation which is usually played 
for tragedy.—At the Biltmore (AC). 


June 


TOMORROW THE WorLp. — The 
problem confronting a professor 
who adopts his German nephew, 
presents in miniature a future- na- 
tional puzzle with keen insight and 
continuous interest. Two children 
give remarkable performances.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore (AC). 


July 


THE STUDENT Prince.—New York 
hasn’t heard Romberg’s classic op- 
eretta since 1931 although it has 
been continuously sung for the last 
twenty years and its melodies are 
as melodious as ever and its chorus 
of students as lusty. It is a very 
good bargain at popular prices with 
Everett Marshall. — At the Broad- 
way (AC). 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





ICELAND’S NEW CATHOLIC BISHOP 


oo, was made on July 7th 
this year when Johannes Gun- 
narsson was consecrated Bishop of 
Iceland in Washington, D. C., by 
the Apostolic Delegate, the Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani. Not only was Father Gunnar- 
sson the first Catholic Icelander to 
be consecrated in America but he 
was the first native Icelander since 
the Reformation to become Catholic 
Bishop of Iceland; until the conse- 
cration of his predecessor, Monsig- 
nor Martin Meulenberg, S.M.M., in 
Reykjavik, in 1929, there had been 
no Catholic bishop in Iceland since 
1550, when Bishop Jon Arason was 
beheaded and Bishop Ogmund Pal- 
sson, a captive of the Danes, died 
at sea or on his arrival in Denmark. 
Moreover, the ceremony in Wash- 
ington brought past history into the 
limelight because it was inevitable 
that one’s mind should fly back to 
the year 1000 when Iceland-born 
Leif Ericson discovered the land in 
which this consecration of an Ice- 
landic bishop took place. The dra- 
matic effect was heightened by the 
fact that in the same year when 
Leif, himself a Christian, discovered 


the mainland of North America, Ice- 
landers, by vote of their Althing 
(Parliament) accepted Christianity 
and became members of the Church 
of which Johannes Gunnarsson is 
now a bishop. 

Before American troops occupied 
Iceland in 1941 it was hard for the 
average American to find this North 
Atlantic island on the map; even to- 
day it is difficult to realize that Ice- 
land’s existence was perfectly well 
known to educated Europeans of 
the Middle Ages and that its priests 
and scholars traveled in European 
countries. St. Thorlak, for example, 
a native of Hlidarendi in south Ice- 
land, studied in Paris and Lincoln; 
and, an even more interesting in- 
stance, Isleif Gizurarson, first native 
Icelander consecrated as bishop by 
order of the Pope (1056), studied 
in Germany and visited Rome. Al- 
though Iceland, fringing the Arctic 
Circle, has been physically remote 
from both Europe and America, it 
has always been in the cultural life 
stream of the world. What Bishop 
Gunnarsson’s consecration has done 
for modern Americans, particularly 
American Catholics, is to give them 
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a-new awareness of Iceland and to 
show the part played by his country, 
and the Church in his country, in 
the pageant of history. 

Johannes Gunnarsson is a young 
man — he will be forty-six on Au- 
gust 3d—and his ordination, which 
occurred on June 14, 1924, goes 
back only nineteen years. He has, 
however, traveled widely, and he 
has a thorough knowledge of the 
country he will serve, because it is 
his native land. He attended school 
in Denmark from 1903 to 1906, and 
then returned to Iceland, where he 
studied until 1911, when he went to 
South Holland to enter the prepar- 
atory seminary of the Society of 
Mary of Montfort, to which order he 
belongs. His father is still living; 
he will be ninety years old in Sep- 
tember. For twenty years the 
bishop’s father, Gunnar Einarsson, 
was the only native Catholic in Ice- 
land, having entered the Church as 
a young man when studying in 
Copenhagen with his friend, Jon 
Sveinsson, who also became a Cath- 
olic and subsequently joined the So- 
ciety of Jesus. The latter, by the 
way, wrote extensively under the 
pen name of “Nonni” (the pet name 
of Jon), and his books have been 
translated into thirty languages. 
The bishop’s mother died in 1901. 
He has three brothers and two sis- 
ters. He has already labored as 
a missionary priest in Iceland 
and was present at the consecration 
of Msgr. Martin Meulenberg, on 
July 25, 1929, by Cardinal Van 
Rossum, Prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda. The Car- 
dinal, two days before, had conse- 
crated the new cathedral which 
overlooks the city of Reykjavik. An 
earthquake shook the city during 
the ceremony, but the building was 
unharmed. 
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To see what lies ahead of Bishop 
Gunnarsson in Iceland it is neces- 
sary to take a quick look at the past 
history of the Church in that coun- 
try. Christianity first entered by 
way of Irish monks in the year 795, 
when they reached there either in a 
deliberate effort to find land far 
from the haunts of men or were 
driven there in a storm. Perhaps, 
like the Norsemen, they carried 
ravens, releasing them in the 
knowledge that if no land were in 
sight they would return to the 
ship; if they did not return it 
would be safe to follow because 
land could not be far away. In 
whatever way the monks arrived, 
whether led by ravens or cast on 
shore in a storm, they found a vol- 
canic land inhabited only by birds 
and a few animals. Here they set- 
tled until dispersed by the Vikings 
from Norway, who came in large 
numbers from 874 on. By the year 
930 Icelanders had their own Par- 
liament, the Althing, which cele- 
brated its 1,000th anniversary thir- 
teen years ago, at which time the 
United States Congress presented an 
heroic figure of Leif Ericson, the 
work of the American sculptor, 
Stirling Calder, to Iceland. But the 
really significant date in Iceland’s 
history was the year 1000, when the 
people of that country, through 
their representatives assembled at 
Thingvellir the meeting place of the 
Althing accepted Christianity after 
hearing arguments in its favor, 
thereby becoming a part of Christen- 
dom and sharing in its civilization. 

A substantial Church life pre- 
vailed throughout the Middle Ages. 
There were two bishoprics—Skal- 
holt, in the south, to which two- 
thirds of the 175 parishes belonged, 
and Holar in the north. There were 
six Benedictine and five Augustin- 
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ian foundations. The bishops, 
elected by the Althing until 1237, 
exercised considerable influence. Of 
these, two were recognized as saints 
by popular acclaim—Jon Ogmund- 
sson, first bishop of Holar, which 
became a bishopric in 1106; and 
Thorlak, sixth bishop of Skalholt 
(founded 1056). Jon Ogmundsson’s 
appointment to Holar came about 
through the influence of Bishop 
Gizur Isleifsson, a powerful person- 
ality, son of the first Bishop of Ice- 
land. Of Gizur Isleifsson an ancient 
writer said, “Everyone had to sit 
and stand as he commanded, young 
and old, rich and poor, men and 
women; and it can be truthfully 
said that he was both king and 
bishop in the island as long as he 
lived.” He was wise in his choice of 
the priest Jon Ogmundsson for 
Holar because the northern bishop 
turned out to be not only a man of 
piety but a strong leader who knew 
how to govern his diocese and curb 
the unruly chieftains. These were 
the days when the Catholic Church 
was powerful in the land. Jon Og- 
mundsson founded a school of 
Latin, poetry and music for young 
men studying for the priesthood; 
he also built the cathedral church 
at Holar. A truly noble bishop who 
was lamented when he died and uni- 
versally hailed as a saint. 

St. Thorlak, of whom mention 
has already been made, became 
prior and later abbot of the mon- 
astery at Thykkvabaer after return- 
ing to Iceland from his European 
travels; he was acting bishop of 
Skalholt before the fifth bishop, 
Klaeng Thorsteinsson died in 1176. 
He tried to introduce celibacy of 
the clergy, but no lasting progress 
was made in that direction in Ice- 
land; he also had uphill work try- 
ing to reform the chieftains. Al- 
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though his efforts were largely re- 
sisted he won a reputation for great 
learning and sanctity of life, so 
much so that at his death he was 
venerated as a saint and in 1198 his 
remains were enshrined on the altar 
of the cathedral church at Skalholt. 
He had an office in the Middle Ages, 
and his feast days were July 20th 
and December 23d. Miracles were 
attributed to him, and he was in- 
voked in Constantinople where Ice- 
landers were among the guard at 
the court of the Emperor—another 
example of how Iceland was in 
touch with the life of Europe cen- 
turies ago. 

Another saintly character in Ice- 
land’s story was Gudmunder, who 
received the title of “Good” by de- 
cree of the bishop and chapter. And 
then that outstanding personality, 
although not necessarily the most 
saintly, Jon Arason, between whom 
and Bishop Gunnarsson, across the 
years, stands only Bishop Meulen- 
berg in the line of bishops. Jon 
Arason was remarkable in what- 
ever way he is regarded. Born in 
1484, he became bishop of the 
northern diocese in 1524, and six 
years later established a printing 
press, an act which revealed a pro-. 
gressive spirit. In 1548 Bishop Ara- 
son took steps to defend Catholic- 
ism and the freedom of the country, 
but two years later the Catholic 
party was overthrown in the civil 
war which had broken out, and 
Bishop Arason, together with his 
two sons, Bjorn and Ari, were cap- 
tured in the Saudafell church after 
defeat in battle, and were beheaded 
at Skalholt. Before long the dead 
bishop was regarded throughout 
Iceland as a saint and national hero. 
Not only had he defended Catholi- 
cism, which was still the religion of 
the people, but he had stood up 
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against the encroachments of Den- 
mark in Icelandic affairs. Today 
every Icelander able to do so is 
proud to trace his ancestry to Jon 
Arason, who will always rank high 
in the affection of his fellow coun- 
trymen, Catholic and Protestant, 
who think of him not only as a 
great churchman but as a brilliant 
national leader who resisted Danish 
interference until the end. 
Throughout Europe the Refor- 
mation brought changes, and ‘Ice- 
land shared in these. After the 
death of Bishop Arason it became 
Lutheran, and the State religion is 
still Lutheran, although full re- 
ligious liberty is guaranteed under 
the present constitution. It was 
not until 1857 that first signs were 
shown of a Catholic revival in the 
arrival of a French Catholic priest, 
Father Beaudoin, accompanied by 
Father Bernard, who came to care 
for French fishermen employed in 
Father 


fishing in Icelandic waters. 
Beaudoin bought for about $1,500 
the property in Reykjavik upon 
which the cathedral and surround- 


ing buildings now stand. In 1895 
came two Danish priests and the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambéry. 
The first real church was built two 
years later, and the hospital with 
100 beds in 1902. In 1903 mission- 
aries belonging to the Society of 
Mary, of Montfort went to Iceland 
at the request of the Holy Father, 
arriving on November 24th, and 
taught school in the house in which 
they lived. They built a school in 
1909 at Landakot, and now there 
are 200 pupils attending their 
schools, which are taught by the 
Fathers, Sisters and some lay 
teachers. 

Until 1923 Iceland was under the 
care of the Vicar Apostolic of Den- 
mark, but in that year it was cre- 
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ated an independent Prefecture 
Apostolic with Msgr. Martin Meu- 
lenberg as Prefect. In 1924 a new 
Catholic center was opened in Haf- 
narfjordur, a short distance from 
Reykjavik, where a house for mis- 
sionaries was founded and a hospi- 
tal of fifty beds. Four years later a 
school also was opened there. In 
1935 a new hospital unit was added 
to the old one in Reykjavik and a 
new one was founded at Styk- 
kisholmur, ninety miles along the 
road from the capital. The conse- 
cration of Bishop Meulenberg in 
1929 and of Bishop Gunnarsson this 
year in Washington are two out- 
standing events which bring the 
story of the Catholic Church in Ice- 
land up to date. The Catholic 
population of the country is be- 
tween 300 and 400 out of a total 
population of 120,000. The occu- 
pation has brought many thousands 
of American troops to Iceland, but 
they are, of course temporary. The 
Catholics among them are provided 
with their own American chaplains, 
but opportunities have been pro- 
vided for them to worship at the 
Cathedral. They use the Cathedral 
every Sunday, and every day sol- 
diers are found praying there. 
When Johannes Gunnarsson re- 
turns as bishop to Iceland he will 
be a missionary in his own coun- 
try.. Until the advent of the air- 
plane it was a country off the beat- 
en track; today its isolation has 
ended, and its future is an open 
book. In recent years the Iceland- 
ers, a stalwart people of sterling 
character, have been coming more 
prominently into world affairs. 
Their contacts with America have 
increased and deepened. They were 
represented at the World’s Fair in 
New York; their leading young men 
come here for higher education; 
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their business men are developing 
trade between the two countries. 
Bishop Gunnarsson, in some re- 
spects, will face an entirely new 
world as he takes charge of his dio- 
cese. Leif Ericson found a New 
World by coming to the North 
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that face him, that face us all, are 
so many that it would be futile to 
attempt to portray the future. In 
Iceland, a country of great moral 
strength and integrity, in many 
ways a physically beautiful coun- 
try, there still dwells hope; and it 


American continent; Bishop Gun- 
narsson will find a New World by 
returning to Iceland! The changes 


is upon that hope that Bishop Gun- 
narsson and his fellow countrymen 
can build. HAROLD BUTCHER. 


—<s 


I AGREE fully with Prof. A. N. Whitehead (Science and the Modern 
World) that the mechanistic philosophy . . . enlarged and de- 
veloped since the seventeenth century, has on the whole been disas- 
trous to society and especially to religion. But... the blame rests 
not on the institutors, .. . it rests squarely on their successors, who 
either willfully or ignorantly extended it to disciplines and fields of 
thought which Bacon, Boyle and Newton would have utterly re- 
jected as mechanical and materialistic. . . . It was not the mechanis- 
tic physicists who made the mechanistic philosophy. . . . It was the 
biologists, who have pictured life as a mechanical evolution of mat- 
ter; the psychologists who have identified sensation, thought and the 
soul with mechanical energy; the sociologists who have tried to sub- 
stitute rigorous social laws for individual responsibility and free- 
will; and who have degraded Christian ideals to humanistic hedon- 
ism. It is these scientists and monistic metaphysicians who have 
ruined modern philosophy. 
—Dnr. Louis T. Mone, in Scientific Monthly, June. 


PMc weeks ago we suggested that there are in Germany right 
now several hundred thousand people who have been living 
under Nazi rule and have been absorbing first-hand knowledge of 
what is wrong with Nazi education. We renew the suggestion that, 


with necessary police protection from outside, . . . the anti-Nazi ele- 
ments in Germany be trusted with most of Germany’s re-education. 
It’s the only kind they are likely to accept. And we, after all, have 


enough to do making over our own educational system. 
—The Saturday Evening Post, May 8th. 
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BEHOLD IT WAS ORTHODOXY! 


To me it seemed that Browning 
had seen a vision of Christ true God 
and true man and had in such 
poems as “Saul” and “A Death in 
the Desert,” gathered into his vision 
the apologetic of the doctrine and 
illuminated it afresh. He under- 
stood marriage far better than Pat- 
more (“By the Fireside,” “One 
Word More,” “Two in the Cam- 
pagna”). Above all, he wrote as no 
Catholic poet has written describ- 
ing Mass in St. Peter’s in words like 
the silver trumpets themselves, 
words which die into silence at the 
moment of the Elevation, and then 
utter the poignantly sad conclu- 
sion: 

“But I was left outside the door.” 

Later on in Hyde Park I con- 
cluded a lecture on the difficulties 
of the unbeliever by quoting those 
lines in “Blougram” beginning: 
“Just when we're safest there’s a 
sunset touch,” with almost magical 
effect on a lively and mocking 
crowd. I could ill afford in my 
apologetic efforts to dispense with 
Browning. Yet here there seems a 
paradox. Mingled with the really 
glorious positive Christianity and 
Catholicism are sneers against the 
Church. “Bishop Blougram” and 
“The Spanish Cloister” can most 
certainly not be called in their en- 
tirety Catholic poems. 

In like manner Scott rediscover- 
ered the Middle Ages for the ma- 
jority of Englishmen, and I know 
several who began their conversion 
to Catholicism led by Sir Walter 
along the road of history, one of the 


many roads that lead to Rome. Yet 
Scott depicted the Catholicism of 
the Middle Ages with abundance of 
mistakes and a considerable de- 
gree of prejudice. He started on 
the road, but he got nowhere near 
the City. 

Ruskin, too, can make one under- 
stand the theology of the mediaeval 
painters and workers in mosaic and 
stone, so that the Church lives in 
their works. The great illuminated 
Bible of San Marco can be read in 
the pages of St. Mark’s Rest or The 
Stones of Venice, and where the 
earlier editions utter words of 
prejudice, Ruskin himself sets them 
right later. “When I wrote this the 
Protestant palsy still froze my 
heart.” 

Yet Ruskin, seeing the mediaeval 
Church, was blind to the Church of 
his own day. He started along the 
road of art, but got no further: he 
pointed out for others the conclu- 
sion he never arrived at. 

To-day all these men would, I 
believe, be Catholics. As Alfred 
Noyes finished The Torch-Bearers 
he saw that nowhere did his ideas 
reach their conclusion but in 
Catholicism. Christopher Dawson 
came along the road of history. 
Christus cogitatur; and the history 
of the world, like its art and its lit- 
erature, can only be unified in the 
light of God made man in His life 
upon earth. G. K. Chesterton, too, 
the greatest man in the Catholic re- 
vival, working on a philosophy and 
a theology that should make the 
world intelligible and explain life 
as the magnificent thing he felt it 
to be, built up his temple and then 
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found it was the Catholic Church. 
He elaborated his own heresy, and 
behold it was Orthodoxy... . 

It is in reality no paradox to say 
that the Catholic intellectual re- 
vival began outside the Church. 
And we can recognise this more 
clearly in these post - Modernism 
days. For the Church is an objec- 
tive fact. The divine Revelation she 
guards is there whether well or 
badly explained, whether seen or 
ignored. Parts of it were seen by 
Browning or Ruskin, the vision of 
the whole is seen by those writers 
of to-day who have found in the 
Church as did Newman, “the 
blessed Vision of Peace.” 

But just because the Church is 
so much more visible to-day amid 
the confusion of tongues in the 
world, we can realise and welcome 
those expressions of Catholicism to 
be found even amid error. “All 
truth is orthodox,” and sometimes 
a poet or a thinker sees more vivid- 
ly and expresses better some single 
bit of truth than does the man who 
has received it all but not made it 
intellectually his own. Here stands 
the Church in her glory. But the 
Catholic is often myopic or dis- 
tracted. 

St. Thomas Aquinas took Aris- 
totle and developed for Catholics 
his fundamental philosophy so that 
it became the basis of Catholic phi- 
losophy. Yet there are many errors 
in the Greek philosopher which the 
Catholic doctor had to correct. To 
St. Thomas the fact of his errors 
was rio reason why we should lose 
his profound thoughts, his abiding 
truth. It is one of the marks of a 
period when Catholic thought is 
strong and positive to be able to 
recognise the truth and accept it 
without being led astray by the 
error. So to-day in the Renais- 
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sance of thought within the Church 
we can reach out and accept all true 
thought wherever found—in those 
outside the Church, or even in the 
Church’s own children who have 


fallen into error. 


—From The Wilfrid Wards and the Transi- 
tion: Insurrection versus Resurrection. By 
Matsre Warp (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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WHEN ScHOLARS CAME TO IRELAND 


MANY extravagant things have 
been written about the Irish Golden 
Age —but in the sober scholar’s 
prose of Bede, the story is miracu- 
lous enough. That fierce and rest- 
less quality which had made the 
pagan Irish the terror of Western 
Europe, seems to have emptied it- 
self into the love of learning and 
the love of God: and it is the pecu- 
liar distinction of Irish mediaeval 
scholarship and the salvation of 
literature in Europe that the one in 
no way conflicted with the other. 
Sedulius of Liége saw Christ a more 
gracious Apollo. Zimmer has a 
theory that Ireland, secure from in- 
vasion in the shelter of the Four 
Seas, had long been the refuge of 
the timid scholars of Gaul, driven 
like thistledown before the bar- 
barian blast, and that even in the 
fifth century the Irish schools were 
notable. There is support for it in 
a casual reference by Columbanus 
to the judgment of Irish scholars in 
the fifth century on Victorinus of 
Aquitaine, the philosopher. Also, 
still earlier, one remembers Jerome 
behaving very like Dr. Johnson to 
Pelagius, “sodden with porridge” 
as with heresy. At any rate, by the 
sixth century the Irish schools 
were the most famous in Europe. 
The scholars came by the old trade 
routes, the three days’ journey from 
the Loire to Cork—in 550 a ship- 
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load of fifty landed there—or up 
the Irish Sea to Bangor. That such 
a one “forsaking his own country 
sojourned in Ireland for the love of 
God and of learning” becomes a 
commonplace of biography. Bede, 
writing of the great plague of 664, 
speaks of its ravages among the 
scholars: “many of the nobles of 
the English nation and lesser men 
also had set out thither, forsaking 
their native island either for the 
grace of sacred learning or a more 
austere life. And some of them 
indeed soon dedicated themselves 
faithfully to the monastic life, oth- 
ers rejoiced rather to give them- 
selves to learning, going about from 
one master’s cell to another. All 
these the Irish willingly received, 
and saw to it to supply them with 
food day by day without cost, and 
books for their studies, and teach- 
ing, free of charge.” 

They were not all of them saint- 
ly. St. Comgall had a master 
whose way of life perplexed his ar- 
dent disciple and grieved him: for 
he was a fine scholar “though of a 
nature frail in pleasure.” Side by 
side with the innocent story of. the 
three clerks who went on pilgrim- 
age to sea without provision, that 
being God’s business, only that the 
youngest said, “I think I will take 
the little cat”: how they came to 
an island and halted there to recite 
the Psalms for the day and the 
little cat went down and fished for 
them a great salmon: how they 
doubted, not seeing the hand of the 
Lord in the paw of the little cat, un- 
til they roused again from their de- 
votions to see the salmon brander- 
ing on a fire of coals, which brought 
them too near the shore of Lake 
Tiberias to doubt: and side by side 
with the story of St. Brendan who 
would listen to no harping since the 
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day that the Archangel Gabriel in 
the form of a white bird sat on the 
altar and sang to him, leaving him 
deaf to all earthlier music, is an- 
other story, of the far-off anticipa- 
tion of Héloise and Abelard: of the 
clerk who loved a nun, the hand- 
maid of St. Molaisse: and when her 
time came she sent him away, fear- 
ing his curse upon her lover—“It is 
enough,” said she, “that J should be 
ruined” — and herself faced the 
wrath of the Saint. So it was she 
who. was cursed, and she died in 
childbed and was buried, not in 
consecrated ground, but in the 
middle of the Bog of Leighlin: and 
her lover came again to find her 
dead, and built himself a hut of 
wattles beside the grave, and 
prayed day and night for her soul. 
When more than a year had passed, 
St. Fursa came to see his brother 
saint, and as they sat he asked him 
what great saint was buried in the 
bog. “No saint,” said the outraged 
holy man, “but an idol, a devil of a 
nun.” “Nay then, a saint,” said 
Fursa, “for I see a service of angels 
between heaven and her grave.” So 
the dead nun was lifted from her 
grave in the peat, and buried in 
holy ground, and as for the clerk, 
St. Fursa took him with him, and 


he became a holy man. 


—From The Wandering Scholars. By HELEN 
Wapvett (New York: Henry Holt & Co.). 
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THE ROLE OF THE EMOTIONS 


THE experience of beauty which 
finds utterance in art is neces- 
sarily a spiritual experience, and 
every spiritual experience is to a 
certain extent an emotional experi- 
ence. To many this will seem an ob- 
jectionably hard saying, since it ap- 
parently accords undue importance 
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to the emotions. “They are dan- 
gerous guides, the feelings.” As- 
suredly they are, so dangerous that 
they should never be acknowledged 
as guides, but submitted to the yoke 
of the will enlightened by the mind. 

Just as certainly, however, they 
have their appointed share in the 
scheme of man’s destiny. They are 
included among the talents which 
he is expected to use in the working 
out of his salvation, and it may 
safely be maintained that no one 
ever comes to the fullness of his 
powers without the emotions play- 
ing a proportionate part. Indeed it 
is safe to say that salvation itself is 
attained, not through their death or 
mutilation, not by a Spartan scorn 
nor by a Nirvanic annihilation of 
feeling, but by the right ordering of 
a faculty that endows life with its 
highest moments. 

For the greatest thinkers are not 


they who, in the spirit of what is 
called scientific detachment, spend 
their lives in the study or the con- 
templation of the truth, but those 
who are transported by that con- 
templation, the impassioned, the 
enamored thinkers, whom the truth 


intoxicates like wine. Neither are 
they the most perfect men, the 
greatest saints, who have never 
known the warmth of human affec- 
tion, who are immune to sorrow, 
free from temptation, superior to 
loss, but rather they of strong pas- 
sions, of violent nature, men whose 
own turbulence has taught them to 
take by storm the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Obviously the emotions are not 
for constant use; that way veritable 
madness lies. We cannot live in a 
state of continual excitement nor 
always at the peak of sensation. 
Happiness or unhappiness may be- 
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come something of a habit, in the 
sense that it is possible to live in a 
state of tranquil contentment with 
one’s lot while at the same time fully 
aware of the extent to which it 
could be improved; or in a state of 
smoldering dissatisfaction with it, 
in Thoreau’s phrase, of “quiet des- 
peration.” Joy and sorrow, love and 
hatred, are for the rare occasions, 
for life’s great moments, to which, 
for all their infrequency, life is 
keyed. 

This, after all, is the simple fact. 
A man goes to and fro about the 
daily business of living, but the 
background of that living is emo- 
tional experience, the experience of 
love, of parenthood, of bereavement, 
and the commonplace interval be- 
tween is in reality a preparation for 
a few eventful hours. There is a 
time to laugh and a time to weep, 
and blessed is he who realizes when 
either is at hand, who has so learned 
wisdom that he is able to rise emo- 
tionally to his great occasions and 
not be cheated of any of their great- 
ness by the triviality or the frac- 
tiousness of his feelings, nor by the 
desuetude to which they are reduced 
by being constantly whetted and in- 
dulged. 

All great emotional experience is 
spiritual experience precisely be- 
cause it is aesthetic experience, the 
realization, that is, of the full im- 
port of what has come to us, the 
perception in all its vividness of 
what is true, the recognition in all 
its resplendence of what is good. It 
need hardly be said that this im- 
plies an equally strong detestation 
of falsehood, an equally violent re- 
vulsion from evil, from the moral 
ugliness called sin. 


—From The Sudden Rose. By BLANCHE MARY 
Ketty (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 


In the life here below the ideal 
to be sought is true responsibility 
in civil life, the right and just dom- 
ination of human intelligence in so- 
cial and private affairs. Here, too, 
the natural powers and capacities 
must be taken into account, but nec- 
essarily in a more limited and varied 
form. For here on this earth the 
modes of human life vary enor- 
mously, the ideals of a good way of 
living find great diversity, so that 
there cannot be in this limited 
sphere a universal formula of edu- 
cation or a universal answer to the 
question “Education for what?” The 
citizen of the East should not be 
educated in the same way or for the 
same thing as he of the West, par- 
ticularly when the Westerner is 
being educated to “get on” and enjoy 
life. The general principles such as 
the inter-relation of the active and 
the contemplative life remain com- 
mon to East and West alike, but for 
the Oriental they are worked out 
differently in practice than for the 
European or American. And when 
a civilization bears such a warped 
view of human nature and therefore 
of education as the Western, it be- 
comes imperative that the education 
of the two spheres be kept in sep- 
arate compartments. When we, for 
example, attempt to impose our cul- 
ture upon India the results are evi- 
dently disastrous. At best, that cul- 
ture remains superficial, giving the 
Europeanized Indian the appearance 
of a double personality, and dis- 
posing him to become shifty and 
unstable. The effects of imposing a 


universal English education upon 
subjugated Ireland were equally evi- 
dent of the unstable influence of an 
education adrift, and education that 
does not take into account the 
nature of this type of man and that. 

The divisions of mankind by lo- 
cality and nation must therefore be 
recognized, for one cannot educate 
a Frenchman to be English; a 
Breton should be educated to live 
as a good Breton. The natural 
powers, which education assists but 
does not supplant, include the 
powers varied by the physical con- 
tours of the place, modified by the 
texture of all the other natures im- 
mediately surrounding them. An 
island of seafaring men gives its 
sons different natural talents from 
those of the inhabitants of the 
mountains and their valleys, and 
the teaching they receive will vary 
according to these differences. 

The greater danger after the war 
will be that the Russians, Ameri- 
cans and English will set about edu- 
cating the Germans, Italians and 
French on the principle that educa- 
tion must be the same for all. ‘They 
will refuse to recognize that if the 
Germans are to be educated as good 
citizens they must receive German 
education; their perception will be 
so blunted that they will not even 
understand that the universal edu-., 
cation they propose will, in fact, 
tend to be only Russian, English or 
American, according to their own 
particular nationality. 

We must take yet another step in 
this process of specialization and 
recognize that not only is the Turk 
to be educated to be a good Turk, 
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but that one Turk’s lifework will be 
different from another’s and that 
the Turkish carpet-maker must 
therefore be assisted to become a 
good Turkish carpet-maker and his 
natural talents for that art are to be 
encouraged and strengthened by the 
teacher’s art. Each man has his vo- 
cation, and although that vocation 
comes from one universal source 
the unique God-head, it differs in 
each individual as angel from angel 
or as doctor from dentist. If educa- 
tion, then, is for anything in partic- 
ular, it is for the establishment of 
a man in the perfect fulfilling of 


his vocation, and that includes all, 


the aspects of his life, both here and 
in heaven. It is because in modern 
times we have forgotten first that 
man’s universal destiny is heaven 
and, secondly, that each individual 
man has his own way of getting 
there, that education has broken up 
society instead of consolidating it. 
By insisting that all should learn to 
read, to write and to add sums we 
have upset the balance, for the three 


R’s are not necessary for salvation. 


—STEPHEN Conrad, in The Weekly Review 
(London), May 27th. 


<n 
- 





TOWARD THE PERFECT COMMUNITY 


THE existence of modern men 
having been organised on a large 
scale without a goal worthy of man, 
the organisation becomes a vast ma- 
chine guided in the main by blind 
forces outside human control, but 
often in the particular by the blind 
avarice and concupiscence of un- 
principled men. If we measure 
modern society by man’s nature 
and according to the principle of 
self-sufficiency we must necessarily 
condemn it on both heads. Since he 
has developed into an instrument of 
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the machine, the individual man 
has lost self-respect, the power to 
mind his own business and the lib- 
erty of choosing his own way. of 
life. Human nature is abused and 
treated as an animal nature purely 
and simply. In this mass organisa- 
tion, too, the element of self-suffi- 
ciency has disappeared, and the 
men in the mass depend on con- 
stantly increasing markets, on com- 
petition and the survival of the 
fittest. As all the recent Popes have 
shown, the great crime of the in- 
dustrial form of life is precisely the 
insecurity in which the masses live. 

Our civilisation then is evidently 
not the Civitas that St. Thomas 
called the “perfect community.” It 
errs violently in excess where the 
isolated, unsocial landsman errs in 
defect. Between these extremes lies 
our one hope of salvation. Society 
should somehow be broken up and 
joined together again as an organ- 
ism, a unity in which the integral 
parts do not lose their identity, the 
unity which is built up on a hier- 
archy of societies with Society. The 
family, according to St. Thomas is 
the first unit of society because it is 
sufficient unto itself—up to a point. 
It can supply its own basic needs 
as regards the preservation and pro- 
pagation of the human species. It 
can feed itself and generate itself, 
and the like. But for other purposes 
and other needs the single family 
must live with other families, mu- 
tually assisting in supplying each 
other’s wants and all combining to 
defend the community from outside 
assault. Since the radical group is 
the family, however, and since the 
autonomy of the family must be 
preserved if a further society is to 
be built upon it, the nature of the 
group formed by the combination 
of families is strictly limited. It 
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cannot expand indefinitely. If it 
becomes so big and unwieldy as to 
swamp the family, it in fact destroys 
its own foundations in the attempt 
to make a single undifferentiated 
family of the whole group. There 
is a natural hierarchy in the group- 
ing; it begins with the smallest 
and most essential, the family, and 
climbs gradually through village, 
town and city. And there comes a 
point when this hierarchy merges 
into a world view, which includes 
all mankind; but this latter society 
is not a civil and local grouping; it 
is the spiritual society of the Mys- 
tical Body, Christ being the Head 
of all men. 

It is only along these lines that 
the unity amid diversity in men, 
families and nations can be achieved 
and preserved. A perfect community 
is one that is sufficient for its own 
maintenance. A family is self- 
sufficing up to a point, but alone it 
cannot provide itself with clothing 
as well as food, with a house as well 
as footwear or tools; and so the 
family of the farmer joins with that 
of the weaver, the builder and the 
miller, and so on, down to the 
candlestick maker. This community 
in its turn requires a larger body 
not only to preserve it from land- 
lusters and criminals beyond its 
walls, but also to hand on the her- 
itage of human well-being and per- 
fection in culture, and yet another 
body to supply its spiritual needs. 
Only in such an ordered hierarchy 
can security be found. If we are to 
rebuild our cities after the war this 
is the only hopeful ideal upan which 
they can be re-designed. 

“The town properly thought of 
is the very crown and summit of 
man’s creativeness and should be 
the vehicle for the highest mani- 
festations of his sensibility, his love 
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of order and seemliness, of dignity 
and loveliness” (Autobiography, 
Eric Gill, p. 230). That is why 
Troeltsch misunderstands at once 
the modern Catholic and “thomist” 
glorification of the land and the 
medieval St. Thomas’s despising of 
the land in favor of the city. The 
same principle is behind both these 
attitudes. Our job in the ruined 
world is to rebuild the city; but the 
city can only be built on the land. 
Hence the importance of back to 
the land movements and of attempts 
at community living. God be praised 
for that both these enterprises are 
now frequent and on the increase, 
and, what is more, they work to- 


gether, seeking self-sufficiency. 
—Blackfriars (Oxford), April, 1943. 


<i 
— 





THE CENTERS OF INFECTION 


THIs is a war which has raised 
the most fundamental issues, but 
it is itself the historical product 
of certain tendencies which have 
long been not only unbridled but 
applauded, the chief of which date 
from the eighteenth century; from 
its rationalism and its romanticism, 
both ways of disastrous human self- 
glorification. 

The modern Universities have 
been the great centres of infection, 
because they should have provided 
the corrective by preserving a 
proper hierarchy among kinds of 
knowledge, and should have seen 
their greatest function not in the 
accumulation of disinterested learn- 
ing, but in the preservation of that 
hierarchy. There is bound to be 
disorder in society if there is intel- 
lectual disorder inside men. Of 
course men left to themselves will 
exaggerate the importance and 
rights of the special activities which 
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engross them, unless they learn, 
both consciously and from the whole 
structure and setting of University 
life, how human activities and in- 
terests must be grouped in subordi- 
nation to an abiding theological 
setting. ... 

The great Universities of Europe 
were founded not as national but 
as Catholic places of learning, and 
their studies all led up to what must 
ever be the great end of education 
as Christians see it: a firmer hold 
on, a better understanding of, the 
Catholic faith. Provided that is the 
structure, with theology enthroned, 
and allocating their appropriate 
frontiers to the lesser specialities, a 
vast range of subjects can be fruit- 
fully pursued, and many of them 
can be pursued in isolation from 
theology. There are even parts of 
subjects of which that is true with- 
out being true of the subjects as a 
whole. There are kinds of historical 
research to which theological truth 
is irrelevant, although it is im- 
mensely relevant to human history 
as a whole. But in general the his- 
tory of modern Universities is a 
story of pride of intellect; of suc- 
cessive specialists beginning by 
claiming the right to pursue their 
studies without feeling the eye of 
the theologian upon them, and then 
passing on from a declaration of 
independence to a rivalry, setting 
out a new interpretation of human 
life and creating sham theological 
systems from the special facts and 
theories of their particular subject. 

So it has been with the political 
sciences, with the attempts to study 
man in society without reference to 
his theological end. So it has been 
in political economy; and these two 
activities are the activities of the 
most powerful factors in modern 
society—the politicians, by which 
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we mean all those directly and pri- 
marily concerned with the State, 
whether as rulers or representatives, 
officials or publicists, and those con- 
cerned as traders, manufacturers, 
or financiers, with the creation and 
distribution of wealth. Both great 
groups broke free from the larger, 
structure inside which Christian 
doctrine places them, and both were 
no sooner free than they became 
themselves the worst of tyrannies. 
The great political claim is that 
men are only citizens, that the really 
important thing is the life of the 
State or the community, and that 
the individual gains his significance 
as part of the great whole. The 
claim of economics is that the great 
purpose of life is the organization 
and distribution of abundance, and 
that whatever gets in the way is a 
barrier to human progress. 

From the raw materials provided 
by philosophy, by science, by ro- 
mantic literature, many other and 
rival interpretations of the meaning 
of human life have been put on the 
market. The welter of the modern 
world is a conflict between men 
who embody these radically differ- 
ent and mutually exclusive ideas 
about what is true and important. 
It is a disorder which is the obvious 
and immediate result of the great 
treason of the clerks—the way the 
leading academic men, while hold- 
ing the endowments, have ceased to 
fulfil the trust for which their en- 
dowments had been given, and have 
lived in the Universities thinking 
of themselves not as having an abid- 
ing mission in apologetics, as men 
placed in key positions to defend 
the creed, but as men engaged in 
encouraging the extension of learn- 
ing in any and all directions, in a 
blind belief that the human race is 
so naturally good that the more 
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power it has the better it will be for 
everybody. To German rationalists 
and their English disciples that view 
looked a more attractive creed than 
the Christian creed, which brings 
with it a discipline of the intellect 
as of the body and the heart. But 
it was always a kind of optimism 
wholly at variance with orthodoxy, 
and one in which men indulged at 
their peril; and the evil effects were 
not belated, nor were they small. 
All the evils of the industrial revolu- 
tion, the parent of Marxism, came 
about through an intellectual fail- 
ure on the part of Kings, Ministers, 
Bishops, to keep economic laws and 
practices in due subjection to the 
teaching of the Church... . 

The real begetters of the great 
disorders of this century fall into 
two great classes. There are those, 
of whom the leaders of Germany 
are the leading examples, who have 
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not minded what immense misery 
they create in indulging the par- 
ticular passions, as for national 
greatness, which are dearest to 
them. But these are men seizing 
their opportunities. There is also 
the great responsibility of the men 
who created those opportunities 
from a wholly fatuous idea that 
human passions do not need any 
sort of harness or restraint. What 
in fact was disbelieved by com- 
placent professors was the central 
Christian contention that man is a 
fallen being, redeemed but always 
in jeopardy for his soul, and in no 
position to take any liberties with 
the saving discipline of his redemp- 
tion. Even today this is unpalatable 
hearing to the great crowds who 
like to be told that the ages of pen- 
ance and the sense of sin have now 
been comfortably left behind. 


—The Tablet (London), June 5th, 





Recent Events 


DEATH OF FATHER McNasp, O.P.2 


THE English Dominican, Rever- 
end Vincent McNabb, died in Lon- 
don, June 17th, at the age of sev- 
enty-five. He had suffered from a 
painful throat ailment for some 
time, but had continued his eloquent 
preaching and other work almost 
up to the last. 

Father McNabb was the son of 
an Ulster sea captain and was the 
tenth of eleven children. One of 
the many books he wrote later was 
a history of his own family, en- 
titled, Eleven, Thank God! Vincent 
joined the Dominicans and was or- 
dained in 1891, at the age of twenty- 
three. In a very short time he be- 
came widely known as an orator. 
He was prior of two Dominican 
houses between 1910 and 1917, and 
after the first World War he was 
stationed in Belgium, where he was 
made a Chevalier of the Order of 
the Crown of Belgium, in 1919. 

After his return to England, he 
served as extension lecturer at the 
University of London from 1929 to 
1934. For many years Father Mc- 
Nabb worked with the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild and many times talked 
in Hyde Park under the auspices of 
the Guild. He was also on the Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Truth Society 
in England. 

Among his many books are two 
volumes of Ozford Conferences, 
Where Believers May Doubt, Infal- 
libility, The Doctrinal Witness of 
the Fourth Gospel, The New Testa- 
ment Witness to St. Peter and The 
New Testament Witness to Our 


1An article on Father McNabb will be 
found on page 476. 


Blessed Lady, The Church and the 
Land, Old Principles and the New 
Order and The Decrees of the Vat- 
ican Council, which last he edited. 
May the soul of this eminent 
priest and scholar rest in peace! 


-_— 
—_— 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
THE POPE 


THE Allied armies invaded Sicily, 
along a hundred miles of the west 
coast, early in the morning of July 
10th. On that same day President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sent the fol- 
lowing message to Pope Pius XII: 
“By the time this message reaches 
Your Holiness a landing in force by 
American and British troops will 
have taken place on Italian soil. 
Our soldiers have come to rid Italy 
of Fascism and all its unhappy sym- 
bols, and to drive out the Nazi op- 
pressors who are infesting her soil. 

“There is no need for me to re- 
affirm that respect for religious be- 
liefs and for the free exercise of 
religious worship is fundamental to 
our ideas. Churches and religious 
institutions will, to the extent that 


is in eur power, be spared the dev- 


astations of war during the struggle 
ahead. Throughout the period of 
operations the neutral status of 
Vatican City as well as of the Papal 
domains throughout Italy will be 
respected. 

“I look forward, as does Your 
Holiness, to that bright day when 
the peace of God returns to the 
world. We are convinced that this 
will occur only when the forces of 
evil which now hold vast areas of 
Europe and Asia enslaved have been 
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utterly destroyed. On that day we 
will joyfully turn our energies from 
the grim duties of war to the fruitful 
tasks of reconstruction. 

“In common with all other nations 
and forces imbued with the spirit of 
good will toward men and with the 
help of Almighty God, we will turn 
our hearts and our minds to the 
exacting task of building a just and 
enduring peace on earth.” 

In earlier air attacks on Sicily 
some unavoidable damage was done 
to churches. Following the bomb- 
ing of Messina on June 13th, the 
Holy Father sent a message of sym- 
pathy to its Archbishop, because his 
Cathedral had been destroyed and 
eighteen other churches damaged 
or destroyed. Ten days later the 
Cathedral and four other churches 
in Livorno (Leghorn) on the north- 
west coast of Italy were struck by 
bombs. 

Meanwhile it was learned that in 


Vatican City life was going on as 
usual and no steps had been taken 
to remove objects of art to places 
of safety and to shore up edifices 


with protective sandbags. Neither 
have any apparent precautions been 
taken to protect the basilicas and 
churches of Rome. 


<i 
— 


Dr. H. A. JuLEs-Bois 





AT the age of seventy-four, Dr. 
Henri-Antoine Jules-Bois, philoso- 
pher, psychologist, poet and play- 
wright, died in New York, July 2d, 
after a long illness. He had lived in 
this country almost continuously 
since 1917, but he always loved 
France and made many visits to 
his native land during these years. 
Born in Marseilles in 1869, Dr. 
Jules-Bois studied at the Sorbonne 
under Dr. Berillon, and in 1895 be- 
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came a professor in the University’s 
School of Psychology. There, 
through the importance of his re- 
searches, the originality of his out- 
look and the eloquence of his in- 
struction, he contributed in a note- 
worthy manner to the success of 
the School of Psychology. : 

His first visit to the United States 
was in 1915, when he came as an 
ambassador of goodwill, to counter- 
act German propaganda in this 
country. In addition to his accom- 
plishments in psychology, Dr. Jules- 
Bois was a brilliant novelist, poet 
and lecturer. He wrote in both 
French and English. He was the 
author of forty books and contrib- 
uted extensively to newspapers and 
periodicals in France, Canada and 
the United States, including The 
Commonweal, Atlantic Monthly, The 
New York Times Magazine, and 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

In 1935, he was officially sent to 
America by the “Ecole de Psychol- 
ogie,” with the commission to make 
known abroad the aims and doc- 
trines of the School, which had been 
instituted “for the purpose of estab- 
lishing upon systematic and rig- 
orously scientific bases, the new 
French Science of Psychotherapies, 
that is, the building of human char- 
acter and the moral re-education of 
the maladjusted, through ‘Mental 
Orthopedics’.” Dr. Jules-Bois spe- 
cialized in psychology, and was best 
known for his theory of the “Super- 
conscious Mind,” as the seat of in- 
spiration, genius, heroism and sanc- 
tity. His doctrine was the direct’ 
antithesis of that of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud’s “Subconscious.” 

During his long life, he received 
many honors. He was a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and was 
president of the Society of Psych- 
ical and Spiritual Research of Paris, 
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as well as founder and president of 
the Society of Psychical Research 
in California. 

Among his works are: La Furie, 
Hippolyte Couronné, Les Deux Hé- 
lénes, L’Eternelle Poupée, La Dou- 
leur d’Aimer, and L’Eternel Retour. 
Some of his lyric poems are: Priére 
and L’Humanité Divine, and his 
dramas in verse include: La Porte 
Héroique du Ciel, Nail and Leilah. 
At the time of his death he was 
working on a book on The Psychol- 
ogy of Saints. 

The Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated July 6th, at Corpus Christi 
Church, New York. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


= 
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ENCYCLICAL ON THE MysTICAL Bopy 


In spite of his preoccupation with 
the ravages of war, the Supreme 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, issued an 
Encyclical entitled Mystica Cor- 
poris, dated June 29th, the Feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul. The Encylical 
begins with comments on the words 
of St. Paul, who was the first to call 
the Church the Body of Christ. The 
Holy Father explained that our 
blessed Lord is not only the Founder 
of the Church but is its Head, exer- 
cising power invisibly and directly 
over the minds and hearts of men, 
and also exercising invisible power 
over the Universal Church through 
the Roman Pontiff, His Vicar on 
earth, and over every single diocese, 
through the Bishops. Christ is also 
the support of His Mystical Body, 
the Encyclical continues, both be- 
cause He sustains the Church 
through the three-fold commission 
of the Apostles to teach, sanctify 
and govern, and because He is 
continually communicating to the 
Church His Holy Spirit Who is, as 
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it were, the Soul of the Mystical 
Body. For these two reasons, says 
the Holy Father, the Church comes 
to live the very life of Christ and, 
almost as another Christ, to per- 
petuate through the centuries the 
work of Redemption begun on the 
Cross. 

In the second part of the Encyc- 
lical the Pope speaks of our union 
with Christ in and through the 
Church. This is effected by the 
theological virtues and, in a deeper 
way, first in the heart of our Savior 
where He keeps all members present 
to His saving love; secondly, in the 
souls of the just through the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, and 
finally in the Holy Eucharist. 

The Encyclical calls attention to 
some current errors in regard to 
the Mystical Body and warns against 
a liturgical movement not wholly 
sound, that would deny all value to 
private prayer and give value only 
to the liturgical and common prayer 
of the Church. 

The concluding portion of the 
Encyclical affirms the duty of the 
faithful to love the Church in all 
its members, with a love that finds 
expression in deeds and that ex- 
cludes no one, neither those in 
error outside the Church, nor our 
enemies and persecutors. The Holy 
Father makes an earnest appeal to 
all to be united within the true 
Church of Jesus Christ, without dis- 
tinction as to race, and rejecting the 
idolatry of nationalism. With spe- 
cial emphasis, then, the Supreme 
Pontiff inculcates that love, so 
scorned in this day, for enfeebled 
little ones, the sick, the poor and the 
outcast. He points out that it is only 
by adherence to the true teachings 
of the Church that the leaders who 
wish to build the world of tomorrow 
can re-establish, through the spirit 
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of God, what has been demolished 
through the spirit of destruction. 
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NEw BisHops CONSECRATED 


For the first time since the six- 
teenth century a native of Iceland 
has become a bishop of that island. 
He is the Most Reverend Johannes 
Gunnarsson, S.M.M. The new Bishop 
was born in Nesi, Iceland, in 1897, 
the son of parents who were both 
converts. At an early age he was 
sent to Denmark to be educated and 
later entered the Juniorate of the 
Company of Mary in Holland. He 
was ordained June 14, 1924, and 
was assigned to. work in Iceland 
under the Most Reverend Martin 
Meulenberg, the first Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the island, who died ‘in 1941 
and whom Bishop Gunnarsson now 
succeeds. He was consecrated July 
7th, in St. Patrick’s Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, 
with the Most Reverend John M. 
McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Baltimore and Washington, and the 
Most Reverend Peter L. Ireton, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, as co-consecrators. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Most Rev- 
erend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., Mil- 
itary Delegate. 

On the same day that this conse- 
cration took place, it was announced 
that the Reverend James P. Davis, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Bis- 
bee, Arizona, was named Bishop of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to succeed 
the Most Reverend Edwin V. Byrne, 
who was promoted to the Archi- 
episcopal See of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, last month. Bishop-elect 
Davis was born in Michigan, June 
9. 1904. He studied at Menlo Park 
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Seminary, California, and was or- 
dained for the Diocese of Tucson, 
Arizona, May 19, 1929. He became 
Chancellor of the Diocese in 1930, 
and was a diocesan consultor and 
a member of the diocesan matri- 
monial court. 
Ad Multos Annos! 


-— 
ee 





A PASTORAL LETTER FROM SLOVAKIA 


A PasToRAL LETTER signed by 
seven Bishops of Slovakia was read 
in all Slovak churches on March 
21st, but news of it reached this 
country only late in June. Portions 
of the Pastoral were broadcast by 
the Vatican Radio. The Bishops 


condemned the measures taken 
against their “co-religionists as well 
as others of our compatriots who 
are smitten as a whole without pre- 
liminary investigation and without 
getting at the core of responsibility 


of each one.” 

Turning to the. subject of the 
Jews, the Pastoral continued: “We 
have permitted their Baptism, and 
we shall permit the Baptism of all 
those whose Christian sincerity is 
attested by the priest and who en- 
gage to fulfill the religious and 
moral duties exacted of them by 
the Church.” 

The Bishops demanded that the 
protection of the State and the bene- 
fit of the civil laws be given to every 
citizen without distinction of origin 
or nationality. “And it is with even 
more force,” they said, “that we de- 
mand recognition of all Christian 
laws to whomever has received the 
Sacrament of Baptism.” The Pas- 
toral concluded with these words: 
“We shall not have peace if justice 
does not reign, because ‘Peace is the 
work of Justice’.” 

JosEPH I, MALLoy. 





Our Contributors 


HAT history is indeed the best 

teacher is impressed upon us in 
reading JoHN EARLE UHLER’s “The 
Atlantic Charter as a Menace to 
Peace.” That, and.the complexity 
of our international problems. Dr. 
Uhler is well known to our readers 
through his keenly analytical ar- 
ticles, the last of which appeared in 
our May number. 

WE are not surprised to hear 
that DABNEY Otis COLLINS, a new 
contributor, has sold more than 
two hundred of his stories to vari- 
ous magazines of national circula- 
tion. As might be inferred from 
“Man in the Corn,” Mr. Collins was 
born on a cotton plantation in the 
Alabama Black Belt, one in a fam- 
He is a graduate 


ily of nine boys. 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
where he specialized in architec- 
ture, a field in which he worked in 
Washington, D. C., until his health 


broke down. He is now with an 
advertising agency in Denver, Col. 
It is with especial confidence and 
pleasure that we present Rev. GErR- 
ALD VANN’s “Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb.” Our readers will value it as 
illuminating and descriptive of the 
heart and mind of a most extraordi- 
nary man, in whose recent death 
the Catholic world suffered a great 
loss. There is no one better 
equipped to write of him than this 
brilliant spiritual son of his, whose 
work is so well known in several 
departments of THE CATHOLIC 
Worip. Father Vann is at present 
stationed at Blackfriars School, 
Laxton Hall, Kettering, in the Dio- 
cese of Northampton, England. 


WINIFRED HAYES is a new con- 
tributor, who here makes her first 
appearance in print. And very per- 
tinently too, in discussing “Wom- 
an’s Place in the Future World Or- 
der.” She has been a lifelong resi- 
dent of Kansas City, and first be- 
came interested in the Borsodi plan 
while studying at Rockland College 
under “the brillianf and stimulat- 
ing Jesuit, Rev. J. C. Friedl.” Six 
years’ experience in office work 
qualifies her to write as she does. 

Rev. J. H. FicurTer, S.J., could 
well reverse his title “A Christian 
Attitude on Socrates,” for, in his 
lucid style, he gives us a Socratian 
attitude on Christianity. The last 
article Father Fichter wrote for us 
in February, 1941, “The Revival of 
Georgism,” had many repercussions 
besides Judge O’Regan’s answering 
contribution (December, 1942), as 
our correspondence files bear wit- 
ness. 

ANOTHER new name this month 
is that of H. G. QuaritcH WALEs 
(“Post-War Industrialization of In- 
dia and China”), author of the re- 
cently published study of changing 
conditions in the East, Years of 
Blindness. Mr. Wales, an English- 
man, is an Orientalist who, after 
completing his studies at Charter- 
house and Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, spent four years in the 
Siamese Government Service (1924- 
1928). He has traveled widely in 
India, Southeastern Asia and other 
parts of the East, and as Field Di- 
rector of the Greater India Research 
Committee undertook various ex- 
peditions of archaeological explora- 
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tion. He is now living in the United 
States. 

JANE SWEENEY (Mrs. W. KEN- 
NETH) KANNARD, B.A., gave us her 
first article, “Iceland’s Thousand 
Years,” in March, 1942, while still 
a senior at Nazareth College, Naza- 
reth, Ky. Her present “In Perils 
of the Wilderness” is the story of 
the first priest to be ordained in the 
United States,—and we wager that 
few of our readers know his name! 

Out of her experiences in the 
Far East; GirALDA Fores has writ- 
ten for us several interesting arti- 
cles. She learned of the incident 
that forms the basis of “A Tibetan 
Tale” from Major MacDonald, Brit- 
ish Resident at Sikkim. Miss 


Forbes came to this country some 
years ago and now makes her home 
in Boston. 

HAvine heard this month from 
the soris of St. Dominic, St. Ignatius 
and Father Olier, we now present 


Rev. L. G. Mitten (“Newman on 
the Function of Literature”), a son 
of St. Alphonsus, who appeared 
first in our pages in April, 1942, 
with his “Wild Knight: Chesterton 
the Poet.” 

THis is a very special work that 
the Very Rev. JouN F. Fenton, S.S., 
D.D. (“A Spiritual Empire”), has 
done for us in his critique of Father 
McSorley’s momentous Outline His- 
tory of the Church. It called for 
knowledge in so many fields that 


we naturally turned to one whom 


M. Etienné Gilson has called 
Américain le plus finement civi- 
lisé that he had met, a judgment 
which surprised us who have known 
Dr. Fenlon these many years, not 
at all. It would be a work of su- 
pererogation for us to attempt to 
tell our readers anything about Dr. 
Fenlon, one of the best known and 
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well loved priests in these United 
States. 

It is good to be reading of Ice- 
land these torrid days, in The Ball 
and the Cross Department, where 
HarROLD BUTCHER writes of “Ice- 
land’s New Catholic Bishop.” Mr. 
Butcher, a Britisher by birth, is a 
former New York correspondent of 
the London Daily Herald and is now 
freelancing from New York for 
American and British publications. 
He paid a long visit to Iceland in 
1935, is widely traveled on two con- 
tinents and well known on lecture 
platforms. 


Our first August poet, E>warp 
O’GarA (“Midsummer”), is now an 
Ensign in the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine, after a checkered career as de- 
partment store executive, profes- 
sional boxer, ranch hand, railroad 
laborer and athletic coach, He is a 
widely published poet and short 
story writer, and has a novel under 
consideration for fall publication. 
Our readers will remember the de- 
lectable “Prayer for Pilots” in our 
May, 1942, number. The same 
anonymous T. S. now sends us 
“Sea-shell.” A second new poet is 
Marky Frances Warp (“Sanctu- 
ary”); a Pennsylvanian living at 
present in Washington, D. C., where 
she is assistant editor of the Man- 
power Reviéw. An active member 
of the Catholic Poetry Society, she 
is reporting secretary for the Waslh- 
ington chapter. ._From the pfolific 
pen of Epith (Mrs. Grorce H.) ° 
Tatum of Alabama comes the apt 
“To a Lad Who Sang,” while across 
country, from Texas, we have Mrs. 
KATHRINE H. WILt1AMs’ sonnet to 
“Vanished Americaris,” which has 
been iricubating, she tells us, these 
Marly years. 
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Pioneer to the Past: The Story of James Henry Breasted, Archaeologist. By 
Charles Breasted.—This Man Was Ireland. By Robert Farren.—It’s Your Souls 
We Want. By Stewart W. Herman, Jr.—Overcoming Anti-Semitism. By Solo- 
mon Andhil Fineberg.—Letters: Hebrew-Catholic to Mr. Isaacs. By David 
Goldstein, LL.D.—What’s in a Novel. By Helen Haines.—André Gide and the 
Crisis of Modern Thought. By Klaus Mann.—Come In, and Other Poems. By 
Robert Frost.—Four Quartets. By T. S. Eliot—On Being a Real Person. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick.—A Latin American Speaks. By Luis Quintanilla—A 
Short Life of Kierkegaard. By Walter Lowrie. Repetition, Fear and Trembling, 
and The Sickness Unto Death. By S. Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter 


Lowrie.—South American Journey. By Waldo Frank.—Shorter Notices. 


Pioneer to the Past: The Story of 
James Henry Breasted, Archaeolo- 
gist. By Charles Breasted. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

It was the wish of the great Egypt- 
ologist and Archaeologist, James H. 
Breasted, that the writing of his 
biography should wait till after his 
death and then be undertaken by 
his son Charles who, as early as 
1906, when only eight years old, had 
begun to accompany him on his 
Near-Eastern explorations, and who, 
since 1922, had been his father’s 
assistant and collaborator, and since 
1927, executive secretary of the 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. For 
years Professor Breasted had been 
urged to write his autobiography, 


but he had declined saying that — 


whatever time remained was needed 
for his scientific labors and that the 
printing of the story of his human 
adventure, while he lived, would 
only be called self-advertisement. 
This dreaded danger has been safely 
averted and the candid and engag- 
ing story, written by a loyal and 
dutiful son, will restrain all cavilers 
and win generous praise and ad- 


miration both for the hero of the 
book and for its author. 

While many of James H. Breast- 
ed’s learned writings were addressed 
only to specialists, his several books 
on the history of Egypt and his 
phenomenal success in organizing 
vast projects of archaeological ex- 
ploration had become _ widely 
known. His last published works, 
The Oriental Institute and The 
Dawn of Conscience, were intended 
to give the world an understanding 
of the deeper significance of all that 
he had done and tried to do for 
humanity, of the motive force and 
inspiration which had ever urged 
him on, of the supreme experience 
granted him, while deciphering the 
long forgotten pages of a hoary 
past, of glimpsing the first emer- 
gence of an “age of character and 
of moral values” out of a preceding 
“age of brute force and mere physi- 
cal happenings,” and also of the 
thrilling conclusion which he had 
trustfully drawn that “this new ‘age 
of character and conscience’ was 
not projected from the outside into 
a world of unworthy men by some 
mystic process called ‘inspiration’ 
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or ‘revelation,’ but that, as early as 
2,000 years before the theologians’ 
‘age of revelation,’ this ‘age of char- 
acter and conscience’ had sprung 
out of man’s own life and begun to 
illumine the darkness of social dis- 
illusionment and inner conflict and 
to bring a glorious indication of the 
worth of man... .” 

The present book, naturally, of- 
fers much of what had previously 
appeared in print, but it weaves it 
all into a coherent and fairly com- 
plete whole, supplying the human 
settings and the intimate back- 
ground necessary to make the story 
alive and intelligible. This holds 
true especially of the periods of 
the hero’s earlier life in the light of 
which we gain a fuller understand- 
ing of the phenomenal career that 
followed. Very soon we see him 
moving freely, and on terms of 
equality among the great scholars 
of Europe and America, making 
valuable contacts, obtaining mil- 
lions of dollars for his plans of un- 
earthing the civilizations of an- 
tiquity, having the unique experi- 
ence of offering (in the name of Mr. 
Rockefeller) a gift of $10,000,000 
for the erection of a new Cairo Mu- 
seum and having his offer refused 
by the Royal Egyptian Government 
as unacceptable, etc. In the eyes of 
the world his career was a success, 
and much of that success can be 
credited to his will, his pride, and 
his intellectually fire-eating char- 
acter, to his aggressiveness and un- 
bounded self-confidence. Yet there 
were many moments of doubt and 
self questioning, when he looked 
upon his life as a failure. He was, 
in fact, a lonely man of few inti- 
mate friendships: “We Breasteds 
crave approbation and failing it be- 
come despondent....” But appro- 
bation was not too slow in coming, 
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and history will always have a 
place for James H. Breasted and for 
a record of his deeds. 

As for his belief and teaching 
that human character and moral 
values had emerged into being out 
of a state of non-being, without any 
aid of a higher power, and as for 
his claim that he had found histori- 
cal proof of such (immanent) 
moral evolution this book merely 
states them without attempting to 
defend or evaluate them. The 
archaeologist’s easy self-assurance 
occasionally outran scientific cau- 
tion and self-confessed limitations: 
“I am so completely unacquainted 
with the history of human thought 
that I am quite unaware whether 
or not other men before me have 
had the same ideas and seen the 
same truths....” “A philosopher 
like Bergson proclaims something 
which he calls the élan vital, but I 
am not dealing with philosophical 
conceptions, for I am not a philoso- 
pher....” The pity of it was that 
when he assailed the rationality of 


a supernatural order he fell vic- 


tim to an all too common human 
frailty,—he philosophized and 
knew not what he did. T. C. P. 


This Man Was Ireland. A Poem. ° 
By Robert Farren. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 

That this is a great book is a fact 
which must be established at the 
earliest possible moment, because 
several circumstances may mili- 
tate against its early recognition. - 
One of them is the title, which, 
owing to a deep-rooted, if benight- 
ed, prejudice against sentence-titles, 
almost. steered this reader away 
from it altogether. The casual 
reader (in which class I trust I 
have long since proved my non- 
membership), may even feel that 
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the title makes an extravagant and 
wholly untenable claim. I hasten 
to make one that may well seem to 
such a reader even more extrava- 
gant, and that is, so successfully 
has Mr. Farren handled his theme, 
that the words may be used: This 
is Ireland may be applied to the 
hook itself. 

This is the real, the essential Ire- 
land. That is one reason why it 
is a great book, but of course the 
chief reason is that the author has 
risen to the height of his magnifi- 
cent subject, the epic figure of 
Colmcille, scion of kings, pupil of 
saints, himself monastic founder, 
apostle, poet and saint, saint ac- 
cording to the glorious Celtic pat- 
tern which consisted as much in 
drawing heaven down to the fa- 
miliar ways of men as in lifting 
human nature heavenward. 

For upwards of a century now 
what is known as the Gaelic Renais- 
sance has been an indisputable fact 
of literary history, but unfortu- 
nately most people have under- 
stood it in terms of Yeat’s half-gods 
and elementals, of AE’s avatars and 
Synge’s playboys, for all the world 
as though the fire of Christian faith 
lighted at Tara had never kindled 
a culture which for centuries illu- 
mined not only Ireland but the 
whole of Europe. That is Mr. Far- 
ren’s theme, the Ireland of kings 
and saints, of bards and story-tell- 
ers, of natural loveliness and super- 
natural marvels, such as the angels 
crowding the oak groves of Derry 
or gathering “like falls of foam or 
troops of suns,” about the head of 
Colmcille at prayer. 

Not that the poet overlooks the 
fact that Ireland once was pagan, 
had a pagan culture. One reason 
why it was possible to say of Colm 
in his lifetime, “This man was Ire- 
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land,” is precisely that, that he was 
the embodiment of both cultures, 
since one of the miracles which 
legend credits to him is the recov- 
ery of the great epic of the Tain, 
lost to bardic memory, but restored 
when the saint summoned from the 
grave the ancient king, Fergus Mac 
Roy, that the story might be taken 
down from his long-silent tongue. 

It is a legend, but a tremendous- 
ly symbolic legend, which the au- 
thor of this book uses to demon- 
strate the continuity between the 
pagan and the Christian Gaelic cul- 
ture as he does when he shows that 
Colmcille, “archangel of men, God’s 
dove,” was of the same race as Fer- 
gus and Cuchulain and the other 
heroes of the Tain, that Colm the 
poet and the defender of the poets 
at the famous assembly of Druim 
Ceat was of the same lineage as the 
ancient bards and the first tellers 
of the Red Branch epic. 

In other words, Robert Farren is 
a master of the whole vast subject 
of Gaelic culture, upon which he 
has drawn to fashion a poem after 
the ancient bardic manner, a poem 
that would have rejoiced the heart 
of Oisin and Dallan Forgaill and 
stirred the blood of both Finn and 
Colmcille. The pity of it is that so 
few of his readers, in this country 
at least, share his knowledge to the 
extent of being able to appreciate 
his achievement, while others, fa- 
miliar though they may be with 
classical or even medieval allusions, 
will be deterred from that appre- 
ciation by the footnotes which so 
necessarily besprinkle his pages. 
That is one of the circumstances to 
which I referred above, as pos- 
sibly militating against a recogni- 


tion of the poem’s greatness. 


And it has still another quality 
of greatness; that is its form. 
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These are not English meters. Not 
that the author makes the mistake 
of attempting to imitate in English 
the difficult Irish forms. Rather 
his genius has devised, as the vast- 
ly dissimilar genius of Mangan de- 
vised, an inspired vehicle for his 
inspiration, a pattern of English 
words that has all the fire and col- 
or, all the vigorous, pulsating life 
of the Gaelic without remotely sug- 
gesting a Gaelic model. This is the 
kind of thing towards which poets 
of the hidden Ireland strove, poetry 
over which both O’Curry and 
Thomas Davis would have shed 
tears of joy, since it so clearly 
proves that “the eggs of eagles still 
make eagles.” B. M. K. 


It’s Your Souls We Want. By Stew- 
art W. Herman, Jr. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

Stewart Herman writes at first- 


hand of the Nazi menace to the 


Christian gospel. He was pastor of 
the American Church in Berlin for 
six years prior to our entrance into 
the Second World War. He was 
arrested by Hitler in 1939, but re- 
leased with an apology, once it was 
discovered that he had become a 
member of the United States Em- 
bassy. 

His thesis maintains that the 
Nazi Revolution is not only a mili- 
tary, economic and political revo- 
lution, but primarily an anti-Chris- 
tian crusade —a colossal drive to 
win over to paganism the souls of 
men, women and children. 

He describes in detail the various 
methods used by Hitler and his 
leaders to destroy the prestige and 
the influence of Christianity. They 
taught the children pagan doctrines 
and cult, sent many Catholic priests 
and Protestant ministers to concen- 
tration camps, invented tales of 
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immorality to discredit churchmen, 
confiscated church properties, mur- 
dered ten of thousands of cripples 
and mental defectives, persecuted 
the Catholic Church in Poland, 
Belgium and Holland, exiled men in 
the conquered countries to labor in 
Germany. . 

Occasionally the author write 
nonsense about the medieval 
church “with its mechanical con- 
traption of prayers and offerings,” 
and he makes us smile when he 
calls the Reformation “a democratic 
revolution.” His vision too of “a 
new church of the future” is rather 
absurd. He admits, however, that 
the Catholic Church today presents 
an unshaken and an unshakable 
front to the Hitlerian ideology. 

B. L. C. 


Overcoming Anti-Semitism. By Solo- 
mon Andhil Fineberg. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Letters: Hebrew-Catholic to Mr. 
Isaacs. By David Goldstein, LL.D. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Radio Replies 
Press. $2.00. 

Rabbi Fineberg gives some ex- 
tremely sane suggestions to Jews 
for overcoming anti-Semitism, and 
most of them would be equally ap- 
plicable in overcoming anti-Catholi- 
cism. An important thing at the 
very beginning, he says, is to put. 
the matter so that we have a win- 
ing issue. “The major issue con- 
fronting all good men today is not 
saving Jews [Catholics], but sav- 
ing the democratic way of life which . 
protects not only Jews [Catholics] 
but everyone from enslavement.” 
Show the public that we are all in- 
volved. 

In his chapter called “The Im- 
portance of Poise” (incidentally, he 
gives a remarkable example of 
poise), Rabbi Fineberg shows how 
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over-zealous Jewish defenders 
sometimes add fuel to the flame of 
anti-Semitism. And looking back 
to the days when the Klan was rid- 
ing, we can see that some Catholics 
were too jittery in interpreting 
harmless incidents as anti-Catholi- 
cism. Catholics as well as Jews 
ought to remember Rabbi Fine- 
berg’s advice, which he prints in 
Italics: “Everyone is to be consid- 
ered innocent until proven other- 
wise.” 

The chapter entitled, “What Can 
Be Done,” lists twelve things. All 
cannot be quoted, but the twelfth 
may be mentioned: “national and 
local protective agencies.” That is, 
not every Jew who thinks he sees 
something anti-semitic in a paper 
should immediately register a pro- 
test, so that by the time the tenth 
comes in the editor is extremely 
irritated. There should be a cen- 
tral agency, with level-headed offi- 


cials experienced in public rela- 
tions, to pass judgment on what 
should be done tactfully once, not 
blusteringly a dozen times. 
However, in his many excellent 
suggestions, the author omits two 


things that Jews could do. First, 
they could appreciate and utilize, 
what is brought out so strongly by 
Dr. Goldstein, the conviction of 
Christians that Christianity derives 
from Judaism and is the full flower- 
ing of Judaism. This conviction 
gives a firm basis for sympathy and 
understanding in “overcoming anti- 
Semitism.” And secondly, Jews 
generally could do what a few Jews 
have done, show an appreciation of 
Jesus as a Prophet of Israel, though 
they do not accept Him as the Mes- 
siah. 

Dr. Goldstein has written 62 epis- 
tles to an imaginary Hebrew. 
Throughout, they exhibit a burning 
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desire, not to win a dialectical vic- 
tory, but to share with others the 
religious good he has found in Cath- 
olicism and the conviction that, as 
the oak is the full development of 
the acorn, so Catholicism is the full 
flowering of Judaism. Though in- 
tended primarily for Jews, these 
letters will give Protestants and un- 
believers a splendid explanation of 
Catholic doctrine, and even well- 
informed Catholics will profit by 
reading them. J. E. R. 


What’s in a Novel. By Helen Haines. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $2.75. 

What’s in a Novel has the virtue 
of bringing together a mass of ma- 
terial on the present day novel and 
of profusely illustrating it. The 
method is serious and honest; the 
reading lists and bibliographies 
ought to be of value to all students 
of fiction, and the discussion of 
foreign novelists, most of them too 
little known in this country, will 
serve as a springboard for future 
criticism. 

In spite of the effort that has gone 
into this book, it is not truly criti- 
cal, because it makes reference to 
no critical theory or method of de- 
termining excellence; nor can it be 
considered as history, because it 
lays no claim to inclusiveness and 
does not follow historical lines of 
development. There is no attempt 
to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and the method is too gen- 
eral and descriptive to be of value 
to any but superficial readers. It 
will serve a useful purpose to those 
who want a bird’s-eye view of fic- 
tion or summaries of this or that 
novel, but not to the critic or the 
historian. 

It is because of this method that 
Mrs. Wharton is mentioned only 
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once in passing, while Gone with 
the Wind comes up for discussion 
again and again, apparently for the 
reason that within the first three 
years following its publication two 
million copies of the book were sold. 
The Grapes of Wrath is assumed to 
be a valid economic discussion and 
to have high spiritual values. 
Books that glorify the Communist 
attack on Spain are said to give an 
accurate picture of Spain, though 
no effort is made to substantiate 
this claim. 

The title too is misleading, as is 
also the organization of the book. 
The first chapter, “The Province of 
the Novel,” which ought to set the 
limits of the novel as an art form, 
if it is to carry out the suggestion 
of the title, generalizes on the so- 
cial applications of fiction and the 
use of scientific and psychological 
materials and methods. Much of 


this material is repeated in later 


chapters. The chapter on history 
does nothing to explain the vogue 
of historical themes or the limita- 
tions of this method. The assump- 
tion behind the whole book is that 
because a novel has been written it 
is therefore worthy of study and 
because it has been widely read it is 
therefore good, and it is this as- 
sumption that makes the work dog- 
matic and uncritical. N. E. M. 


André Gide and the Crisis of Modern 
Thought. By Klaus Mann. New 
York: Creative Age Press. $3.00. 
France had just collapsed, May, 

1940. “In the seclusion of his 

bachelor flat in Nice, André Gide 

was delving into this weird, un- 
fathomable problem . . . ‘What has 
happened to France? Is the French 
genius worn out? Does God no 


longer love our country?” (p. 
289). 
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The inner meaning of the col- 
lapse of France is not so “unfath- 
omable.” Eighty years ago Mat- 
thew Arnold wrote to his mother 
from Paris of the worship here of 
the great goddess Aselgeia, and her 
numerous temples in France. In 
the 1880’s, in a lecture in New York 
City, this noted critic of life and 
letters showed remarkable political 
and social insight. If unchecked, 
he said, “Lubricity will destroy 
France’s powers of soul and spirit, 
her intellectual productiveness, her 
formidableness as a foe, her value 
as an ally. The press, drama, fic- 
tion are full of artful provocations” 
(Hibbert Journal. Winter issue. 
1943). 

In the Epilogue to his book, Klaus 
Mann presents an interview between 
the seventy-year-old André Gide— 
the “grand old man,” the “sover- 
eign intelligence,” this “herald of 
sincerity and_ self - examination,” 
this “wielder of sweeping gestures 
of cosmic (?) tenderness” (the epi- 
thets are Mann’s), and a young 
journalist. It is on the Céte d’Azur 
where Gide has taken refuge from 
the perils of the falling stones and 
timbers of the French Republic. 
The young journalist accuses Gide 
of having, along with Proust et Cie, 
devitalized the French nation, de- 
nouncing him to his face as a cul- 
prit. Gide’s mea culpa is only a 
prelude to a confused, frivolous, 
bombastic apologia, that reveals his 
total inability to think straight even 
in his own defense. 

This critical biography, after a 
brief review of modern French lit- 
erature, opens with the author’s first 
meeting with Gide in 1925, when the 
latter was beginning to be interna- 
tionally known. In his chapter on 
Gide’s infancy and childhood, Mann 
presents a frail and morbid intro- 
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vert, the fruit of narrow Calvinist 
. discipline, fenced straitly in by 
rigid conventions. The author then 
follows the spiral curve of Gide’s 
advance, and the influences that 
helped to shape the French writer, 
Nietzsche among them. One by one 
Gide’s intimates in the world of let- 
ters entered the Catholic Church— 
Riviére, Claudel, Maritain, Ghéon, 
leaving him to linger a moment at 
the portal before turning away. Of 
these, Claudel alone, writes Mann, 
did not break with Gide, but his 
transcription of their debates dem- 
onstrates only the ignorance and 
prejudice of both Mann and Gide. 

To denounce the immoral teach- 
ings of Gide, is, in the eyes of Klaus 
Mann, and of some of the current 
critics of this book, to become “a 
cunning twister of the truth,” like 
Henri Massis who long ago attacked 
Gide in the Revue Universelle as a 
corrupter of youth. Robert Wilder 
in the New York Sun, March 2, 
1943, writes of the “mediocrities” 
who “inaugurated a campaign of 
vilification,” and the “reactionaries 
who heaped abuse upon abuse”— 
and all for such minor peccadillos 
as advocating vice and lawlessness! 

Gide and Mann repeat the ancient 
charges against the Catholic Church 
as a double-face living on lies, Gide 
piously exclaiming that he owes his 
“passion for truth to his Protestant 
training,” and declaring himself as 
“still the simple Christian I have 
always been”! This, too, in 1932, 
after the appearance of Corydon and 
Si le Grain ne meurt, with their in- 
credible avowal of sex perversions. 

Humor with Klaus Mann is plain- 
ly a casualty, not a goal. In explain- 
ing why he calls Gide a Protean 
Protestant, he writes: “The Catho- 
lic can confide his visions and ap- 
prehensions to his confessor . . . but 


for the professional writer, the di- 
rectest approach to God goes over” 
—that is via—“the reading public”! 
Mr. Mann, now in the United 
States, is the oldest son of the dis- 
tinguished German author, Thomas 
Mann, also a refugee. He reveals a 
remarkable command of English 
and an unusually rich, wide-rang- 
ing vocabulary for a foreigner. His 
acquaintance with modern Euro- 
pean literature seems to be consid- 
erable, but more solid learning 
would have saved him from attrib- 
uting a volume of Confessions to 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The absence 
of an index is keenly felt because 
of his wealth of allusion to men 
and books. M. M. 


Come In, and Other Poems. By Rob- 
ert Frost. With Commentary by 
Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated by 
John O’Hara Cosgrave II. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

Four Quartets. By T. S. Eliot. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 

These two books—the one by the 
most notable and the other by the 
most influential American poet of 
today—might as well be considered 
together, though neither can receive 
much more than passing reference. 
Of Robert Frost, it is enough to say 
that there is no need for any fur- 
ther critical evaluation here. Louis 
Untermeyer has made this selection 
from the seven published volumes 
and has provided a running com- 
mentary and a biographical intro- 
duction. The illustrations, of 
which there are a great many, are 
not only charming and beautiful 
but are of the kind that perfectly 
catch Frost’s spirit. They are far 
more appropriate than the some- 
what gloomy woodcuts by J. J. 
Lankes in a couple of the sépa- 
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rate volumes. If anyone should re- 
mark that the commentary, while 
pleasant, is not particularly pro- 
found, the answer is that it fulfills 
its purpose. Mr. Untermeyer, like 
a good chairman, has been careful 
not to obtrude himself too much. 
He should get credit for his mod- 
esty as well as for the skill with 
which he has selected and arranged 
the poems. 

Nobody could be more unlike 
Frost than T. S. Eliot. Where Frost 
is the most friendly of poets, Eliot 
is perhaps the most lonely and 
scornful, and the one who has the 
least liking for his fellow human 
beings. Moreover, where Frost 
showed from the start that he had 
a technical mastery of his medium, 
in which he achieved complete in- 
telligibility, Eliot is still seeking 
technical novelties and seems to be 
arrogantly determined not to be un- 
derstood. In one place, however, 
he explains explicitly: 


“So here I am, in the middle way, 
having had twenty years— 
Twenty years largely wasted, the 
years of l’entre deux guerres— 
Trying to learn how to use words, 
and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a differ- 
ent kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get 
the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has to 
say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say 
it. And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the 
inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always 
deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision 
of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. 
And what there is to conquer 
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By strength and submission, has 
already been discovered 

Once or twice, or several times, by 
men whom one cannot hope 

To emulate—but there is no com- 
petition— 

There is only the fight to recover 
what has been lost 

And found and lost again and 
again: and now, under condi- 
tions 

That seem unpropitious. But per- 
haps neither gain nor loss. 

For us, there is only trying. The 
rest is not our business.” 


Difficult as these poems are, they 
give us time after time lovely 
images, conveyed in lovely ca- 
dences, such as 


“Now the hedgerow 
Is blanched for an hour with tran- 
sitory blossom 
Of snow.” 


And even when the reader does not 
quite fathom the meaning, he may 
still find in the obscurity a touch 
of mystery that brings enchant- 
ment. Now and then, too, one feels 
that the metaphysician is at last 
nearing the mysticism which has 
long been his goal, as when he 
writes: 


“The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire,” 


and that he is—at least theoreti- 


cally—reaching out toward 


“A condition of complete simplicity 
(Costing not less than every- 
thing).” 


Should he ever succeed in attain- 
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ing that simplicity, he will satisfy 
as well as excite, and be not mere- 
ly admired but loved. T. M. 


On Being a Real Person. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

In his introduction to the present 
work, Dr. Fosdick says: “My main 
purpose in writing this book has 
not been to present an argument for 
religious faith.” He has succeeded 
at least in showing that without 
definite religious faith, many a per- 
son under the stress of fear, anx- 
iety, guilt or humiliation ends by 
committing suicide. The “real per- 
son” has more need of religion than 
psychiatry. 

The sixteenth century revolt 
against the Church Catholic denied 
the sacrament of Penance as one of 
Christ’s seven sacraments, and the 
world thereupon lost one of its great 
supernatural helps in dealing with 
“fear and anxiety,” in “handling our 
mischievous consciences,” and in 
“mastering depression”—problems 
that worry Harry Fosdick’s heart- 
broken penitents. 

The pastor of the Riverside 
church has for some twenty years 
felt the need of a human confes- 
sional, to replace the divine Con- 
fessional instituted by Jesus Christ. 
His announcement of a definite 
house of conference was well meant, 
and his psychological care of 
troubled consciences was a help in 
some instances. But to use one of 
his own comparisons: (A human 
confessional) may be compared 
with “the discharge of a pipette of 
eye medicine from a third story 
window into a crowded street, in 
the hope that it will hit some one 
in the right place.” 

No Catholic theologian would 
consider in any way “innocent” the 
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sexual irregularity of two students 
for doctorates in philosophy who 
decided not to marry until they had 
secured their degrees. Fosdick 
suggested marriage—anyone would 
have done so—but he hints that this 
simply removed the clandestine 
character of the sin. 

Again he mentions the case of a 
man who “has done a real wrong, 
of which he has repented, concern- 
ing which he has made confession, 
and for which to the limit of his 
power he has made restitution. 
Nevertheless his conscience refuses 
to recognize that fact.” A Catholic 
confessor would point out at once 
to the penitent that when “contri- 
tion, confession and reparation” are 
present, the absolution of the priest 
means the certain pardon of Al- 
mighty God. A priest will not per- 
mit conscience “to overbid its 
hand,” but will declare the peni- 
tent’s worry a mere scruple. 

a he. 


A Latin American Speaks. By Luis 


Quintanilla. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Mexico’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in Washington, writing in 
English, gives us an excellent study 
of Pan- Americanism, sandwiched 
between his radical, anti-clerical 
opinions on assorted subjects. 

The book, divided into three 
parts, devotes roughly the first and 
third parts to Mr. Quintanilla’s 
ideas on Latin-Americanism, North 
Americanism, Nazism, Fascism, De- 
mocracy, etc. These opinions are 
those held commonly by the radi- 
cal and freethinker of Latin Amer- 
ica. He, for example, in union with 
his fellow radicals in other coun- 
tries, sees—or pretends to see—no 
distinction between Democracy and 
Communism. He calls his book 
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A Latin American Speaks and yet 
he denies the existence of a Latin 
tradition in “our America.” He 
contends that only one-fifth of the 
population of Latin America is 
white, but does not advert to the 
fact that the culture is largely of 
Spanish (or Portuguese) and 
French, and therefore, Latin deri- 
vation, just as our cultural tradi- 
tion is English, though a large per- 
centage of our population is non- 
English. 

Hand in hand with the denial 
of Latinity goes the denial of 
the Catholicity of the other Amer- 
icas. As proof Mr. Quintanilla 
offers a quotation from Luis Al- 
berto Sanchez, a Peruvian anti- 
clerical and Aprista (the Apristas 
are a radical group standing for the 
indianization of Peru, anti-clerical- 
ism, and the union of the South 
American nations in opposition to 
the United States, though of late 
they have soft-pedalled the last 
mentioned). The contention is that 
the liberators were freethinkers and 
Masons. Mr. Quintanilla and Mr. 
Sanchez forget that Bolivar, ac- 
cording to his own declaration died 
in the Catholic faith, that Belgrano 
of Argentina was an ardent Catho- 
lic, as were also Artigas of Uruguay 
and Admiral Brown, the Irish 
founder of the Argentine navy; and 
they deny that O’Higgins was a 
Catholic. They forget likewise that 
the first two Mexican liberators 
(Hidalgo and Morales) were Catho- 
lic priests, that among other lib- 
erators were the priests Cortés 
Madariaga of Venezuela, Monte- 
rosso and Larrafaga of Uruguay, 
Fines, Justo Santa Maria de Oro, 
Ignacio de Castro Barros and Caye- 
tano Rodriguez of Argentina, and 
Camilo Enriquez of Chile. Mr. 
Quintanilla and Mr. Sanchez point 


to the freethinking tradition fhat 
has inspired many of the intellec- 
tual leaders of Latin America, but 
they forget that education is still 
largely Catholic, and that the four 
hundred year old Catholic tradition 
of colonial Latin America cannot 
be obliterated by the small group— 
influential though it may be—of 
freethinkers that sprang up in Latin 
America about 150 years ago. 

The middle section of the book, 
however, is a valuable contribution 
to a true understanding of inter- 
American activities. It gives a fac- 
tual, scientific and objective study 
of Bolivar’s ideas on Pan-American- 
ism, the Monroe Doctrine and its 
“corrollaries” as the author calls 
its later developments and interpre- 
tations, and the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Parts of the first section 
and the appendices give ample fig- 
ures for those who like them, but 
actually statistics dealing with 
Latin America are so sketchy as to 
be well nigh useless. 

Mr. Quintanilla’s attempt to 
popularize the history of inter- 
American relations and other sub- 
jects shows a mastery of the Eng- 
lish language—American slang in- 
cluded,—a careful study of docu- 
ments and statistics available on 
some of the subjects he touches, 
but an unfortunate tendency to col- 
or large sections of the work with 
his personal opinions, antipathies 
and passions. L. B. 


A Short Life of Kierkegaard. By 
Walter Lowrie. Repetition, Fear 
and Trembling, and The Sickness 
Unto Death. By S. Kierkegaard. 
Translated by Walter Lowrie. 
Princeton, N. J.: The Princeton 
University Press. $2.75 each. 
Dr. Lowrie presents Kierke- 

gaard’s life as a heroic tragedy. 
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Through successive “acts” of the 
drama we view his hero’s unhappy 
childhood, despairing youth, 
wrecked love affair, and his fever- 
ish writing and publishing activi- 
ties. The author draws largely 
from Kierkegaard’s writings in or- 
der that his subject may speak for 
himself. Soren Kierkegaard 
(“S.K.”) was born in 1813 in Copen- 
hagen where he: lived all his life 
except for the few months spent in 
Germany in the study of philoso- 
phy. He was never married. The 
last dozen years of his life he de- 
voted to publishing his numerous 
philosophical works. In 1855, his 


health and fortune both exhausted, 
S.K. died “with a hallelujah on his 
lips” in the conviction that his 
single-handed campaign for Chris- 
tian faith had not been in vain. 
But the Catholic reader of this 
little masterpiece of biographical 


art, looking on and beyond S.K.’s 
promethean revolt against Protes- 
tant “Christianity” and the ration- 
alism taught in the schools -and 
permeating society, must see as the 
final tragedy of his struggle that he 
never found the Church he was ob- 
viously seeking and to which his 
search led others both in his own 
time and afterward. 

The Lowrie translations are well- 
indexed and carry full introductions 
and notes. Repetition and Fear and 
Trembling, the twin works of S.K.’s 
early writing career, were issued 
under different pen-names. (In 
conscious imitation of Socrates, the 
devout Dane tried to rouse his fel- 
low-citizens to think for themselves; 
and one of his methods was to use 
pseudonyms—philosophical aliases 
representing various stages in re- 
ligious knowledge —for transmit- 
ting his ideas.) Repetition, the 
shorter of the two books, is supple- 
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mented by an interesting biblio- 
graphical sketch, “How Kierkegaard 
Got into English”; the work itself 
is a combination of a love story 
(S.K.’s own) with a study of Job. 
Subtitled “An Essay in Experimen- 
tal Psychology,” it is actually a dra- 
matic portrayal of a soul struggling 
toward truth. The companion vol- 
ume, Fear and Trembling, is a medi- 
tation on Abraham’s trial of faith. 
The pseudonym used for the au- 
thor, Johannes de Silentio, suggests 
at the outset the quality of mys- 
tery that pervades the book which 
has been called the key to Kierke- 
gaard. Faith, we read, is a tremen- 
dous paradox “which no thought 
can master, because faith begins 
precisely where reason leaves off.” 
The panegyric on Abraham is fol- 
lowed by rhapsodic discussions of 
the “paradox” which is shown as 
resolved in the fact that Abraham 
remained true to God. 

The Sickness Unto Death is one of 
S.K.’s most mature philosophical 
productions. The book deals with 
despair as the sickness in the self, 
and despair is further defined as 
“sin before God.” The phrase “be- 
fore God” (which was a favorite 
with S.K. during his last years) sig- 
nifies the nearness of God to man. 
The modes of despair are exhaus- 
tively analyzed and the only cure 
of the sickness of sin is found to be 
faith. For, opposing Socrates’ 
alignment of sin with ignorance, 
which would make knowledge its 
contrary, he shows that, in a Chris- 
tian sense, sin is the contrary of 
faith. Sin, says the subtle Kierke- 
gaard, is ignorance just of what sin 
is. The definition of faith as it ap- 
pears in the book whose pseu- 
donymous author, Johannes Anti- 
Climacus, is held to represent “a 
Christian in an extraordinary de- 
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gree” is as follows: “By relating it- 
self to its own self and by willing 
to be itself, the self is grounded 
transparently in the Power which 
constituted it.” But the idea here, 
as indeed everywhere else in S.K.’s 
writings, is more simply expressed 
in Tennyson’s words, “Our wills 
are ours to make them Thine.” 

M. W. H. 


South American Journey. By Waldo 
Frank. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce. $3.00. 

If the issue were put to him flat- 
ly, the author of this book would 
probably not call himself impartial; 
and it goes to his credit that he is 
an open, not a tricky propa- 
gandist. He claims to have pleaded 
for Spain’s Republic “in America, 
in France, in England”; he refers 
enthusiastically to one of his 
friends, Sefiora Tota Cuevas de 
Vera, who “tore up her home” be- 
cause her husband, a grandee of 
Spain, sided with Franco; and he 
regards the situation in Argentina 
as so clear-cut that only moral and 
mental defects can motivate the 
failure to declare war on the Axis. 
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To Mr. Frank “The great sin... 
is to be passive.” He does not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to philosophize, to 
rebuke, to preach—uninhibited by 
a@ consciousness of his limitations. 
Some readers, however, are old- 
fashioned enough to think that 
those angels who proverbially hesi- 
tate are wiser than the others who 
hastily rush in. There is still a 
fairly widespread prejudice in favor 
of looking into a teacher’s quailifi- 
cations. A jurist may find Mr. 
Frank overdogmatic; an expert 
journalist may wish that his style 
were more factual and precise; a 
man of letters may deplore such 
passages as this: “Intuition is or- 
ganic knowledge: organic in the 
person, and therefore, since the per- 
son is integral of the cosmos, cos- 
mic knowledge. Intuition is the 
world, is life, knowing through the 
instrument of the person” (p. 348). 
An appendix contains a lecture giv- 
en by the author on his arrival at 
Buenos Aires. Argentinians well 
deserve their reputation for cour- 
tesy, if they manifested no impa- 
tience or distaste at hearing it. 

J. Mes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


War Books: We Thought We 


Heard the Angels Sing. By Lieu- 
tenant James C. Whittaker (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50). 
This is the story of a little band 
which for twenty-one days lived on 
the edge of eternity. Co-pilot of the 
plane which dropped Rickenbacker 
and his companions on the track- 
less Pacific in October of last year, 
the author has reconstructed the 
dramatic story of the terrible ordeal 
from the salt encrusted pages of the 


only diary kept by any member of 
the party. It is even now, after 
having been so widely publicized, a 
moving tale; and throughout its 
telling the author reveals from 
time to time the religious emotions 
which were stirred by the ever pres- 
ent menace of sudden death. Not 
without particular interest—in view 
of recent events —is the author’s 
characterization of Rickenbacker as 
“,.. thé human man, the undoubt- 
ing leader. I, for one, hope that if 
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ever I have to go through hell like 
that again, Eddie Rickenbacker or 
someone like him will be along.” 

Last Man off Wake Island. By Lt. 
Col. Walter L. J. Bayler. (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75). 
Thirty-six hours before Wake Island 
was taken by the Japanese the au- 
thor of this book took off for Mid- 
way in accord with instructions 
from the United States government. 
Apparently he is the only American 
soldier who escaped from Wake Is- 
land and the only marine who 
fought there and at Midway and at 
Guadalcanal—three places of which 
he gives an eyewitness description 
in the book named above. Notes 
made by him were turned over to 
Cecil Carnes, a more experienced 
writer, and the result is this present 
record of memorable, heroic adven- 
tures. It is the kind of narrative 
which combines the charm of ac- 
tual history with the excitement of 
fiction told in lively up-to-date 
newspaper style. 

Queens Die Proudly. By W. L. 
White (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50). This is a sort of com- 
posite narrative formed out of the 
stories of airmen who participated 
in the first great air campaign of 
U. S. forces in the present war. 
Through a series of thrilling adven- 
tures — authenticated by the per- 
sonal endorsement of Lt. General 
George H. Brett — vividly written 
pages carry us from the fall of 
Java to the heroic clashes off Aus- 
tralia when the Americans stopped 
retreating and started back on the 
long road to Tokyo. 

Into the Valley. By John Hersey 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00). Readers who want to know 
what things are like in the mud and 
blood of jungle fighting can find it 
in this compact, realistic piece of 
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war reporting, which is a lifelike, 
first-hand story of a skirmish in 
which the United States Marines en- 
gaged in a valley on Guadalcanal 
last October. A much condensed 
account has been previously pub- 
lished in the pages of Life. The 
present edition includes a number 
of superb drawings by Major Dick- 
son, U.S.M.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Fall of Paris. 
By Ilya Ehrenburg (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $3.00). This is a 
propaganda novel, another “I saw it 
happen” book, so ingenuous in its 
attempt to portray French Com- 
munists as angels and all other 
Frenchmen as fools or rascals, as 
to lose its value even as propa- 
ganda. Since the author is a Rus- 
sian, who began his revolutionary 
career at fourteen and was in Paris 
at the time of the city’s fall, the 
book will carry authority to our 
liberal public, which likes to be- 
lieve political fairy tales that con- 
firm its prejudices, rather than the 
truth. The attempt to vilify Fran- 
co and Pétain is shabby, and not 
very convincing, since it is repeated 
again and again, as though the au- 
thor were trying to make himself 
believe his own fabrications. Mr. 
Ehrenburg can write; he has a vivid 
journalistic style, and a fair notion 
of character, but the story is tedi- 
ous. The author is said to have 
been influenced by the Catholic 
writers, Claudel and Bloy. This is 
hard to understand, for every time 
he wants to draw an offensive ac- 
tion or person, or to show hypoc- 
risy at its worst, he talks about the 
Church. The tragedy of France 
would indeed be irrevocable, were 
the nation left to defenders such as 
this. 

Pacific Charter. By Hallett Abend 
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(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). This is a 
well informed, carefully con- 
structed, thought-provoking book, 
and, although the author sets him- 
self down «s in favor of “intel- 
ligent prejudice,” the arguments 
with which he supports his opinion 
are not easy to answer, and his 
chapters will give great help to an 
impartial critic. In a general way 
he points out that a thorough- 
going serious study of conditions in 
the various countries of the East 
must precede the shaping of our 
policies there and that these poli- 
cies should be vastly different in the 
different areas with which we are 
necessarily concerned. He believes 
that our relationship with Great 
Britain tends to throw us off bal- 
ance in our attitude toward the 
East, and he would like to see the 
Atlantic Charter supplemented by 
a Pacific Charter with principles 
and specifications all its own. 
Chapter by chapter he reveals his 
view of the future political life of 
the countries of the East—Japan, 
Korea, China, Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya, India, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand. All that is said 
by this self-confessed special plead- 
er possesses a solidity and reason- 
ableness which contrast strangely 
with the absence of these qualities 
in many another book which pro- 
fesses to be objective. 

Men in Motion. By Henry J. Tay- 
lor (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $3.00). War corre- 
spondent, business man, trained 
economist, with a unique back- 
ground of experience in many quar- 
ters of the world, the author of this 
book draws on his knowledge of 
present conditions to give an il- 
luminating forecast of the effect of 
war on America. His tone is that 
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of a keen observer, an honest think- 
er, an outspoken writer. Impres- 
sively, in the closing section, he 
affirms: “There is a limit to the 
failures Americans can absorb. At 
some points our statesmen failed. 
. ... Now they fail their country 
again, if they saddle its citizens 
with the astronomical and impos- 
sible burdens of the world.” He 
insists that the whole conception 
of extending the Four Freedoms to 
all people is preposterous. “It is 
not idealism. It is sheer political 
buncombe, and is so recognized 
abroad.” He warns that the result 
of promising impossibilities is that 
we shall make enemies of our 
friends. The first step to be taken 
in dealing with Europe, he believes, 
is “to recognize our own limitations 
and abandon the impertinent idea 
that a world is to be built in the 
American concept.” 

Since You Went Away. By Mar- 
garet Buell Wilder- (New York: 
Whittlesey House — McGraw - Hill 
Book Co. $2.00). Margaret Buell 
met Tim Wilder when they were 
undergraduates at Smith and Am- 
herst. They were married immedi- 
ately after graduation, and were a 
most happy couple with two charm- 
ing girls, Jan and Brig, when we 
entered the Second World War. 
Although Tim was classified in 3A, 
he felt he must get into the fight for 
the U. S. A., and his family heart- 
ily agreed. His wife, who had edit- 
ed a school magazine at Smith, and 
had written Abby’s Farm for the 
Atlantic Monthly, was forced to 
write again to add to the meager 
family budget. She became a cub 
reporter on The Dayton Journal- 
Herald, and started a popular col- 
umn in that paper under the title 
of “Letters to a Soldier from His 
Wife.” Some of these letters ap- 
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pear in this sprightly volume, and 
dozens more are added. They tell 
the absent husband of the daily 
happenings in the home—how Brig 
cooked the Colonel’s breakfast, how 
Jan hired out as “sitter” to some 
of Dayton’s wealthy citizens, how 
the artistic Tony Willet shocked his 
friends with his daring nude, etc. 
A good book to give to a woman 
worrying whether her soldier hus- 
band will return to his dear ones. 

The Seven Golden Cities. By Mabel 
Farnum (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.75). A former 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Boston Pilot and later a research 
traveler in Spanish America, the 
author of this book, after studying 
the records and personally explor- 
ing the region in question, has pop- 
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ularized the story of the Franciscan 
friar, Marcos de Niza. Before the 
middle of the sixteenth century this 
too little known pioneer journeyed 
through the southwestern area of 
the present United States. To what 
extent he was personally responsi- 
ble for the exaggerated views of 
the Seven Golden Cities entertained 
by the Spaniards still remains a 
matter of dispute—referred to, but 
not debated, by the present author, 
who has been content to give us an 
accurate and easily readable ac- 
count of his adventures. Books 
written in this spirit will arouse in- 
terest in, and eventually build up 
a general knowledge of, facts, 
events. and persons too often ig- 
nored in hitherto popular accounts 
of early American history. 
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